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For the Mirror. I! 





POCAHONTAS, 

Wetcome, sweet lady, after an absence of centuries, 
passed in the seclusion of the tomb! Rather should we 
say, welcome, sweet woman! for woman is the creation 
of God, his last, best work ; while ladies are made by so- 
We deemed not to see thee awaken from thy long 


ciety. 
sleep, roused by the magic touch of the magician. There 
thou standest, as thou didst stand in the presence of Eng- 
land's sovereign—rather would we see thee as thou wert ar- 





rayed when thy bare arm was interposed between the brow 
of Virginia’s first hero and the uplifted arm of the smiter. 
Pocahontas does not appear to have been beautiful, un- 


less we admit the orthodoxy of the homely adage, “ hand- 


’ 


some is that handsome does.’’ She does not seem to have 


evinced much sagacity. Powhattan, her father, foresaw | 
in the intrepid Smith the destroyer of his race ; he saw 
that in that individual warricur were bound up the fate 
of the white and the red man, and with politic cruclty he | 


determined that if one of the two must fall it should not 


be himself. His daughter saw nothing of all this. A hero | 
was before her, and she admired—for Indians can admire | 


heroism, even in an enemy. Woman always does. She 
saw him bleeding, bound and a captive, and she pitied ; 
but she held her peace. She saw him stretched on the | 
stone of sacrifice, looking with unshrinking ye at the im- 
pending death, and the gentle savage could contain no 1 
longer. She came between fate and the victim, resolute 
to stay the stroke or to share it with him; with him, a 
stranger, an alien, an enemy ; but still a human being in | 
distress. Her woman’s heart melted ; but it did not sink ; | 
it rose with the emergency, as the heart of woman is ever | 
highest when the feelings of nature are outraged ; and | 


what were wounds and death to her! Her tears, her sup- |) 





| plications, her feminine resolution to share the doom she 


| could not avert, softened ihe heart of the stern Powhattan. 


He had seen prisoners expire at the stake without moving 
| a muscle; he, too, honoured such determined scorn of life ; 
but Smith’s bravery would not have saved him; for the 
safety of a nation was at stake. But there was one green 


spot in the heart of the Indian chief: he was a father— 
and what he would not have conceded to pity or remorse, 
he yielded to the entreaties of his child. 


Mark, however, the difference between Pocahontas and 


| Powhattan, between man and woman. No selfish thought, 
| no view of interest mingled with the devotedness of the 
He re- 
| luctantly consented that his captive enemy should live ; but 


Indian maiden—her father was of another mould. 


the idea of profit was twin-born with his newly discovered 


humanity. He exacted a ransom ; a paltry one, it is true, 
but what, to his untutored eyes, was more valuable than 
| the treasure conveyed to Pizarro by the last of the Incas 


| We blame him not—we mention the fact only because it 


so strongly contrasts with the disinterestedness of his 


There was, there could have been, no love in 
Smith was an elderly man; and afterwards, 
|| when other fortunes threw them tugether, she called him 

“Father!”’ Did her guardian care end here? No, she 


|| daughter. 
the case. 


loved what she had saved, and when her tribe had conspired 
to cut off the colonists at a blow, she traversed the diema! 


woods by night, on foot and alone, reckless of wild beast, 


| 


and of the danger of pursuit, as well as of the certain dis- 
| pleasure of her father and the equally certain vengeance of 


her countrymen, to give them warning of their danger 


She saved the colony ; and the motto of the armorial shield 


of Virginia ought to be—* Woman ! 


{| . . 
|| Fare thee well, sweet flower of the forest. When every 
quality that endears woman to man shall have fallen into 


i| 
| 
| contempt, then wilt thou be forgotten. 





ORIGINAL AMERICAN TALES. 


A GLANCE AT THE EARLY SETTLERS IN 1675. 


BY FRANCES H. WHIPPLE. 





IN FOUR CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


“A rine haunt this for adventure, as even the good knight of 
La Mancha himself could wish,” said Thomas Leverett, at the same 
time drawing in the reins of a fine bay horse, and pausing for his 
fellow-traveller and friend, George Wheeler. 

*“* An adventure may be had, in these days, without the asking,” 
replied Wheeler, putting spurs to a noble iron gray ; adding, as he 
came beside his friend, * and, for that matter, without the wish.” 
returned 


” 


* What, in beauty’s name, hath possessed thee, man 
Leverett, turning a sarcastic glance on Wheeler, whose countenance, 
“Why, George Wheeler, thou art 
possessed ; and with none other spirit, I am constrained to believe, 
than that which dwelleth in yon sweet rose-bud of the Housatonic : 


however, appeared unmoved. 


these savages have a very cunning way of getting at the heart, 
through the medium of a sweet name.” 

“You have missed a figure for once, Tom; thorns, rather than 
roses, were the subject of my cogitations.”’ 

“* And we may not reasonably expect to find roses without their 
common appendages, disagreeable though they be. May I ask if 
the colour of yours was appearing in the character of a thorn ; or 
have you no particular distaste for copper ?” 

“T have a distaste for nonsense, especially at this time ; so I beg 
you will be temperate in your indulgence. But the way is getting 
more perpendicular than suiteth Falcon’s convenience, poor fellow.” 

“Let us dismount, then, and leave our horses here, while we 
ascend.” 

‘Not for the price of mine, nor for the love which is beyond all 
price, would I leave poor Falcon,” responded Wheeler. “ There 
may be, for aught we know, fifty Indians watching our motions this 
very instant, anticipating just such a result. Honest Falcon and I 
go or return together.” ’ 

** As you will,” said Leverett, carelessly ; ‘ I am satisfied either 
to return, or proceed, with or without horse ; but I am thinking, in 
case of meeting such neighbours as you hint of, we might have to 
tremble for ourselves as well as for our beasts.”” 

“T have come to view the country from this mountain top,” re- 
plied Wheeler. ‘I know of no danger; and I should not consider 
myself a man, to turn back from an imagined one. At the right lies 
our path. Here are traces of no infrequent passing. This augurs 
good taste in the villagers. It must be a strong relish for the pic- 


| turesque, which can overcome the many dangers that beset these 


_| wild passes.” 


| A strong relish for venison and wild-fowl,” responded Leverett. 
|** Hast never heard, man, that the necessities of life precede its 
luxuries ; that bread and cheese come before poetry and romance ? 
| The moccasin, I think, must be more familiar with these haunts than 
the hose and doublet,” he added ; *‘and yonder is an evidence.” 
He pointed, as he spoke, to a small Indian settlement in a swamp 
below, round which a company of active and chubby children were 


| at play. 
| ‘That is ominous,” said Wheeler, as they passed round a crag, 
which gave them a fairer view ; and he pointed to a throng of boys, 
| who were holding a mimic war-dance round a fire, imitating, with 
| admirable exactness, all the usual ceremonies. 
| “These little fellows have seen such scenes enacted lately, or, 
believe me, they could never hit o./ their fathers with so much spi- 
rit. Do you understand the: scene, Leverett !” 
** Not altogether. 
“Those two fine boys in the foreground are sachems. The little 
wampum belt, the mantle, and, above all, that squirrel-skin imita- 


| 7 7 he 
tion of the human scalp, are royal insignia. ‘Thev are concluding 


a treaty of peace with each other. See the little fellow, now lean- 


chief. It is accepted. Observe with how much dignified self-com- 


placency they are puffing away. There, that noble boy, just step- 


ping out from the throng, is a keenoness, or captain. See, he ex- 
tracts a brand from the fire and is fighting it, probably naming some 
tribe at war with that of his chief. ‘This is an oath of allegiance 
After he has taken several turns about the fire, all the time fighting 


the brand, which is an emblem of his enemy, he will be succeeded 





by others, till all are sworn. ‘There is more in this than meets the 
eye. Depend upon it, were we sufficiently near, we should sur- 
prise the hated name of Yengee, on the lips of these little copper- 
| skinned imps.” 
At that moment the mimic battle-cry rang out from the full cho- 
rus of their shrill voices, at which the restive bay of Leverett gave 
a sudden plunge, alarming, as he did so, a flock of wild turkeys ; 


| 


shadow of the forest, to the strong sun-light of a clearing, the effect 


of their gorgeous plumage, reflecting, as it did, many vivid and beau- 
tiful colours, was splendid in the extreme. 

“These fellows have a roost somewhere in this vicinity,” said 
Leverett, eyeing the flock us it passed. ‘ Such noble game as that 
, Were quarry worthy of a monarch. But, look ye, George ; yon lit- 

tle copper fiends have caught a sound of something in the wind, 
; and they are dispersing into their respective wigwams.”’ 


‘ This must be the lodge of Monocho,” said Wheeler, “ the brave 





ing so gracefully on his bow, is offering the calumet to the other | 
- ' 





and as the magnificent birds rose into the air, passing from the deep | 


| Nipnet chief, to whom our pecple have given the singularly unheroic 
and unpoetic name of One-eyed John.” 

Here the friends dismounted, and each taking his steed by the 
bridle, began the difficult ascent ; being obliged, for the time, to 
suspend all conversation. And when they had fairly reached the 

summit, almost breathless as they were, a burst of admiration spoke 
them men of cultivated taste, and possessing a strong perception of 
the beautiful. 

| A view from Mount Holyoke, though not what it now is, had, 
even then, its own peculiar character of beauty, and perhaps even 
|more of the bold—the grand—than it now possesses. ‘Though the 
| scenery might want the variety it now presents to the eye, there 
was a grandeur in the aspect of woods, as they were then seen, clad 
in all the exuberant leafiness of summer-tide, stretching afar, over 
meadow, plain, undulating hills and quiet valleys; now, almost 
shutting out the rocky clifl—now, mantling the abrupt mountain ; 
there was, I say, a degree of sublimity in such a prospect, of which 
one unpractised in the view of mountain and forest scenery can form 
but a slightconception. ‘The luxurious prodigality of foliage, seen 
in the near view, as it was swaying to the wind, presented innume- 
rable shades of green, all those shades continually changing with 
the continual motion; while, on the more distant hills and far-off 
mountains, it seemed to be wrought into one continuous enve lope- 
ment of rich and dark drapery. ‘The luxuriant meadows of Hedley 
and Northampton, bright with golden grain, interspersed, here and 
there, with the deep green of waving maize, made a beautiful gap 
in the widely stretching forest ; while, now and then, a little village 
was nestling, like an infant Eden, on the broad lap of its parent wi!- 
derness. ‘Then the glorious Connecticut was seen, at first only an 
irregular line of silver, flashing amu the deep green of distant 
thickets in the far-off mountain-gaps, but gradually widening and 
moving along through the valley, with all the majesty of an acknow- 
ledged sovereign ; and passing, at length, to the Northampton mea- 
dows, through ranks of noble elms, that were bowing, as he cam 

like graceful courtiers in a monarch's hall. 

These observations, and others more characteristic, having been 
duly made, the friends secured their horses, threw themselves down 
on the mossy height, and, overcome by fatigue, were for some time 
silent. ‘The birds again resumed their wonted spirits and labours 

“What beautiful bird is that, darting after that large blue-bottle 
fly’”’ asked Leverett. ‘* His gaudy plumage flashes like a gem 
among the foliage. What can be more beautiful than the glossy 
black and rich vermilion, contrasting vividly, as they do, with the 
deep green leaves.” 

“That is the tanager,” replied Wheeler. ‘“ And, look! yonder 
glances the summer red-bird, like a living ruby through a sea of 
emerald.” 
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“ Te is said,” sotemed Leverett, “ that the histo of this country 
excel those of England in the beauty of their plumage, but are defi- 
cient in their vocal powers.” 

“* T am inelined to believe that is a mistake,” responded Wheeler. 
**[ could mention a dozen species, now, with the glorious mocking- 
bird, the woodland Orpheus, at their head, that continually pour forth 
such strains of delicious melody, us the larks and nightingales of 
England never dreamed of. But, look yonder! do you see that 
cuckoo darting fiercely upon yon nicely sheltered nest ! and see the 
mother-bird, hovering around, and uttering the most distressing cries. 
Our cuckoo, I suppose you know, is a confirmed robber and burglar. 
He attacks the nests of other small birds, robs them of their eggs, 
and destroys their young. But yonder comes the male proprietor 
of the nest, a purple finch; and, if I mistake not, there will be a 
wevere battle ; for the cuckoo is a most inveterate pugilist ; and the 
finch will either conquer or die, in defence of his mate and young.” 

‘Conversation was here suspended in strong interest. The finch 
approached, uttering a loud, angry note of defiance ; and then flew 
at the cuckoo, with so much force as to disable him at once. The 
robber, however, recovered himself, and succeeded, after several 
rounds, in wounding the finch; but the gallant fellow stood on his 
own ground, on the ground of right, and was not to be easily dispos- 
sessed, for he was strengthened by the sweet relations of paternity 
and conjugal love ; and he carried himself right boldly, turning to 
his mate occasionally, with an encouraging note ; for she had taken 
possession of the nest, and sat anxiously watching the conflict. 

“ A brave fellow!” said George, “ and he battles nobly for the 
rights of home.” 

‘“‘T can hardly forbear giving the robber a taste of grape-shot,” 
said Leverett, laying a hand on his rifle. 

** Your interference is unnecessary,” returned George ; 
nic? is triumphant, which is not always the case in battle.” 

At that moment the finch made a home-thrust upon his adver- 
sary, which completely subdued him; and he fell, panting and 
almost breathless ; while the victor, hovering over his nest 4 mo- 
ment, and caressing his mate, rose into the air with a loud and 
triumphant cry ; while the two spectators, carried away with the 
spirit of the scene, actually cheered him as he soared away. 
Quickly he descended, in a rapid succession of curves, and, perch- 
ing on 4 spray just above his nest, poured forth an exhilarating strain 
of triumph and of rapture ; while his mate responded with a low and 
mellow trill, to the cheering notes of victory. ‘This strain gradually 
passed into a clear, melodious song, with such sweet and varied 
trills, as far surpassed the best efforts of the canary. 

“It were worth while to climb the mountain, but for this,” said 
Leverett. ‘See how the little fellow twitters with exultation, and, 
as he curves his beautiful neck, how various and rich are the shades 
of purple and crimson; and how completeiy his companion seems 
to appreciate his valour, and sympathize in his emotions.” 

“I have been observing them ; but allow me to change the sub- 
ject, Tom. You are just from the bay; is there any late news 
from our great mother over the Atlantic ?”’ 

“ Oh, yes ; Captain Standish has brought us a full budget. There 
is more grumbling about the trade and navigation acts; and more of 
the old story, evasion of customs. Our agents who were sent over 
to adjust these, and other matters, are said to be enacting the cour- 
tier, rather more closely than suiteth us of the colony. They are 
bombarding Charley with compliments in fine style. They have 
presented five hundred pounds, a ship-load of spars, and a vast 
quantity of provisions to his navy in the West Indies ; and they are 
now making liberal collections for the sufferers by the late distress- 
ing fire in London. With all this, there are strong symptoms of a 
design to establish universal episcopacy, throughout his majesty’s 
dominions.” 

** How many years may it be before we slip our leading-strings '”’ 
responded Wheeler. ‘The time will come,” he added, with 
energy, ‘‘ the time of maturity, of national manhood, when England 
can no longer stretch her arms over the Atlantic, to oppress or con- 
trol us.” 

“Tt is well Tama real friend, Lieutenant Wheeler,” returned 
the other, “or your ambition might rise higher than it wots of. 
How would you like to be suspended from one of these goodly 
trees, leaving the honour of a rebel to your posterity ?” 

* And yet the time is coming,” returned the other, ** when rebels 
will start up from every nook, and vale, and glen of this wide land, 
if asserters and vindicators of the rights of man may be so called.” 

“* Why, George, thy imagination is running away with thy better 
reason, and that wild-fire enthusiasm of thine is getting at the 
throat of thy discretion.” 

“Mark me, Leverett," was the reply, ‘‘ whoever is living one 
hundred years hence will tind my words prophetic. By what right || 
does England introduce acts into this distant country, for her own 
exclusive benefit! I tell you, Thomas Leverett, that the freedom 
and vigour of minds, nursed in the magnificence of scenes like this, 
are destined to grow beyond the pigmy size of their ancestors—to 
strike out new courses, and create new eras, in the history of man. 
Think ye that the dwellers by the Connecticut, the Hudson, the 
the Susquehannah, and the Delaware, will long receive a ruler from 


“THE 


” 


” 


the bunks of the puny Thames ; or the clans which shall have been || 


4 on the heights of Alleghany, drinking in grandeur of 
t as an element of freedom, can forget the strength of their 
mountain-nortured liberty, and come down from their wild fast- 
nesses, to kiss the hand of a dictator from the carved palaces and 
lordly halls of England? I tell you, no.” 

“T am altogether unequal to the discussion of such profound 
topics, or rather I want imagination for such a far-stretching view,” 
replied Leverett, who, being a governor's son, might be expected to 


be loyal ; and he added, “ if I were, I should think the discussion 
dangerous. Asa friend to my father and his family, I hope you 
will not circulate these sentiments more widely than may seem ne- 
cessary ; as you must know that he has already had sufficient trou- 
ble in his office, as collector of duties, the payment of customs 
being frequently evaded, under pretence that they are oppressive.” 

“And so they are oppressive,” returned Wheeler, with much 
feeling. ‘I am no demagogue ; but if any one asks my opinion, or 
I feel it incumbent on me tospeak, either on this or any other sub- 
ject, I shall do so. Freedom of opinion and of speech, I am come to 
think, are among the dearest rights of man; and, while I live, I 
mean to enjoy and defend them, to the extent of my power. | 
carry no gag, and I wear none.” 

“You say, the acts of England are oppressive,” responded 
Leverett ; “ yet, by a single glance at the insignia of office you bear, 
you would be recognized as one pledged to sustain a system of 














wrong, 80 unjust, so deadly, that the restrictions of England upon 
us sink into nothing by the comparison.” 

“T acknowledge it. The reproof is just. Whenever I think of 
the wronged Indian, I feel myself a tyrant and a robber. Were I 
alone in the world, I would far sooner go into the wigwam of the 
red man, making his wrongs mine, than lift up my hand against 
him. ButI cannot enter the field against my father; I cannot 
bring sorrow and disgrace upon my mother and sister, or set an ex- 
ample of disaffection in view of my little brother. So far as circum- 
stances, thus operating, permit my sympathies to be on the side of 
right, they are with the Indian; and the more hostile he is, the 
more I am constrained to honour him. 


range of thought, more erthralling eloquence, or greater magnani- 
mity, than I have seen among them.” 

“You are an enthusiast, George.” 

“No, Iam cold, spiritless ; for I feel how impossible it is for us 
to appreciate, do them justice, or even to know them, enemies as 
we are constraining them to be. Metacomet, the hero of Mount 
Hope, though a savage, is a man, and a noble man. He is a greater 
hero than Alexander, inasmuch as a patriot is better than a mere 
selfish shedder of blood ; and the time will come when he will be 
so acknowledged. 


within me, at the thought of wrong. It is an awful thing to go 
into battle, without feeling assurance that your cause is just. I 
shall make no aggressions, and assist in none ; and, if the warcon- 
tinues, I shall resign my commission. At any rate, for the present, 
I shall merely act on the defensive.” 

‘* Have you heard,” asked Leverett, ‘that on the fourteenth in- 


tribes is expected ?”" 

“IT have heard the last, but not the first. The business of my 
father and Captain Hutchinson in this vicinity, is to attempt to 
draw off the Nipnet Indians from joining Metacomet. They have 
already held a council, proposing terms of peace and alliance. The 
old men seemed quite pacific, and willing to accommodate matters ; 
but the young men are, without doubt, eager for war. Who can 
read, he added, after a momentary pause, “ in this beautiful, peace- 
ful scene, all the horrours which are destined soon to come? The 
red chief may light his council-fire and hold his war-dance, on this 
very height. Pointing to all this glorious !and, he may tell his chil- 
dren it is theirs, given them by the Great Spirit, now unjustly 





| god within them, in the time of battle. Orwhen his strong men have 
fallen, or become slaves, here he may sit down, in the magnificent 
solitude of unfortunate royalty, and, singing his death-song, depart, 
unlamented, for that blessed land, where, his own beautiful legends 
tell him, there are no tyrants and no usurpers.”’ 


will find but a sorry soldier in thee, George. Still I honuur thy 
principle ; and, be thou friend or foe, I would trust thee with my 
life. Would that half the merry fellows who call me friend, had 
thy honesty of heart ; though, I am thinking, they are quite as safe, 
| in default of that fermenting brain and hot head of thine. But, to 





I have been on friendly | 
terms with some of their great men, and I have never found loftier | 





I tell you, Leverett, and it is with awful ear- | 
nestness, that my hand has been palsied, and my whole soul sick | 


stant five men were killed at Mendon, and a general rising of the | 





| usurped, wantonly snatched away ; and that thought will be like a | 


“Tam afraid,” answered Leverett, ‘that our good King Charley | 


‘and streams. But, hush! the melody is melting in the air, , and 
the whole band have departed. What single note is that mono- 
tonous, but not unpleasing one from yon solitary musician ?” 

“That is the woodpecker,” replied George ; and they were soon 
lulled by his low and unvaried chant. Conversation declined, and 
they lay for some time on the very border of the Land of Dreams. 

The first consciousness of surrounding objects they had had for 
an indefinite period, was a sensation of the touch of cold flesh; and 
this brought their bodies into the perpendicular, and a hand to each 
rifle at the same instant. But when the friends stood confronting 
each other, in view of a new acquaintance, a perfectly honest-look- 
ing dog that had been making free with the remains of their pastry, 
a simultaneous laugh made the wilds echo. 

‘“‘He is a noble fellow,” said Leverett, laying a hand on the 
soft chestnut curls, that clustered round the head and neck. “A 
spaniel, by this beautifully-waved hair ; with a touch of the Italian 
greyhound, by these perfectly beautiful proportions ; while those 
short, half-erect ears and thick lips, indicate some affinity to the 
mastiff. What a paw is this? What a firmness of chest, and what 
a mouth! These fangs would give a panther a tremendous pull ; 
and yet there is an air of gentleness about the honest fellow which 
seems to say be has been more familiar with the tender courtesies 
of maiden bower than the tug of war;"’ and he examined the various 
qualities of the animal with the critical eye of a connoisseur. “I 
have been trying to show my learning by pointing out some de- 
fect,” he said at length ; * but I am foiled, fur once, and pronounce 
the creature perfect. Do you see this fine brass collar?” he con- 
tinued. ‘ Letus read. Poor fellow! Poor fellow! ‘ Mohammed, 
Sultan of the West.’ Modest pretensions, on my honour! And 
here, as I live, embedded in this profusion of curls, is a bouquet of 
syringa and eglantine. Ah, George! other hands than such as 
thine and mine, have been familiar with these glossy curls.” 

‘*What is that just below the flowers?” asked Wheeler. 
looks like a little scroll.” 

“Upon my word, it is a billet-doux! Let us take a peep. Here 
is the writer’s cipher, impressed very legibly in the wax, ‘J. A. 8.’ 
and now for the superscription ; for fair she must be, or she would 
never call forth such a sweet and delicate offering as this. 

All this time he had been caressing the dog, and making very 
but honest Sultan, as if aware of 


“ie 


guarded approaches to the scroll ; 
the trust committed, snapped at the intruding hand and ran away. 

“‘Right, if he had bitten you,” said Wheeler, laughing. “ But 
come, let us make our descent in time to secure a good supper. It 
is said these villagers go to bed with the chickens.”’ Thus saying, 
the friends arose, and shaking themselves from the dried moss, 
commenced descending the mountain. When they had nearly 
reached the foot, they were attracted by a familiar bark from a 
clearing on the right; and, as they turned, the figure of a young 
girl, of uncommonly graceful proportions, dressed in a robe of 
snowy white, caught their eye. She carried in her hand a basket 
filled with fine large strawberries, while her luxuriant curls of gol- 
den brown were shaded by a gipsey hat of straw, which gave a 
pretty rural effect to her appearance. But there was an air of re- 
finement, of graceful self-possession, of even courtly elegance about 
her, which is not learned in woods. The friends declared, at once, 
she must be beautiful—not because they had seen a single feature, 
but because a being of such grace and elegance must have beauty. 
It so happened that their conclusion proved to be true, although 
not drawn from legitimate premises. As soon as she became aware 
of the vicinity of strangers, she called to a boy who accompanied 
her, and with him, followed by Sultan, turned villageward. Now 
she was seen disappearing behind the stem of a large tree left in 








{| 


| step down at once from our sublimities, what has your stomach to | 
ai 


| say to a luncheon ?” 
“It seconds the motion promptly,” replied Wheeler; and their 


|}the clearing ; now, standing out in strong relief against a huge 
| black stump, all the while playing a deeper game of hide and seek 
with the imaginations of the two ardent young men, than she was 
aware. Still she kept on, with a step and manner alike defying 
nearer approach ; Sultan all the while frolicking in high glee. 
“Tam provoked with that puppy!” as the dog 
turned, and looking back to his new acquaintances, and forward to 
his young mistress, seemed to express exultation in every move- 
Sultan, at this moment, sprang forward, and leaping crect 


said George, 


ment. 
‘to the side of his young mistress, licked her hands, arms and face, 
as if to assure her of his protection against the intruders. 

looks!” continued George, ‘the saucy 


| Tlow exultingly he, 


| valise being opened, the remains of a venison pie were apreed out | | villain! If I had not the most profound affection for all his species, 


| on the clean moss, of which they partook with travellers’ appetites. 
| Some crumbs, thrown at a distance, attracted the fearless birds. 

! 
| pered Wheeler. 
| to twig, is called the yellow-throat ; 
the red-eyed warblers, which it frequently accompanies.’ 


and yonder is a large troop of 


You are quite a naturalist.” 


ture, or, in mereantile parlance, the demand produces the supply ; 
ia 

wayside. ‘This will lend us but one great study for the 
and surely none could be imagined more magnificent.’ 


the whole flock settled near them ; 


| Ashe spoke, 
deep but languid pathos of the yellow-throats made a singular but 
not unmelodious falsetto; the little performers occasionally giving 
off a sweet and most exquisite cadence, prolonged and repeated, 
like a tender reverie of a loving heart ; then, again, in the interval 
of the full choir, he would warble a low and delicious symphony. 
“« Let the copse of England match that !”’ cried Leverett, who 
was a connoisseur in music, “‘and they may match our mountains 





* Hist! now, and we shall have a full concert presently,” whis- I} have not that in my heart which could condemn you now 
** Yonder little bird, flitting so rapidly from twig | 


**The love of nature generally occasions the knowledge of na- | 


nd I have had frequent and good opportunities by field, forest and || twelve, (four years younger than myself ) 


naturalist ; || 


warblers emitting a loud energetic burst of music, to which the || home. 





| I would put a bullet through him, for sheer envy.’ 
“ Relapsing into your old habits again, ch, George? Well, I 
Why 

' she has the foot of Cinderella herself; and her step is buoyant as 
I am getting postion! with the very sight.” 


| 


the summer breezes 


1 “| was never aware of that before,” returned George ; “indeed, 
1} 


“Tell me, Wheeler, where you picked up all your knowledge ? || I always thought you somewhat allied to the genus irvitabile. But, 


waiving this matter, Tom, I have a sweet little cousin in this vil- 
lage, who is, to confess truly, the main occasion of my business 
jhere. IT have not seen her these six years. She was then just 
She is an orphan ; and 
before the arrival of her grandparents in this country, was, with 
| her little brother, placed under the care of my father. I never shall 


the red-eyed 1 forget the day she left us, to Zo with her grandfather to their new 


When she had taken leave of the others she came to me, 
as I stood trembling for fear of being forgotten, and weeping with 
sorrow at her departure ; and in the sweet confidence of her early 
age, put her arms around my neck, and hid her streaming eyes in 
my bosom. I distinctly felt her little heart throbbing against mine. 
It was too full for words ; but, putting her lips to mine, she gave 
a kiss, which inoculated me with the tender passion, I believe, for, 
to do my best, I could never forget it.” 


oa 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 














MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 





BY MRS. JAMESON 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Berore we enter on the reign and character of Elizabeth, it is 
proper to say a few words of her sister and predecessor, Mary, 
who governed England as sovereign in her own right during five 
years, that is, from 1553 to 1558. 

Mary Tudor, the daughter of Henry VIII. and Catherine of Ar- 
ragon, succeeded to the throne on the death of her amiable brother 
Edward VI. The innocent and accomplished Lady Jane Grey had 
borne the empty title of queen of England for ten days only, and 
expiated that involuntary and short-lived exaltation by a violent 
death at the age of seventeen. Mary was in her thirty-ninth year 
when she ascended the throne. Her reign presents a dark and re- 
pulsive page in our history, a series of conspiracies, factions, exe- 
cutions, domestic miseries, and national disgraces. Her character 
was like her government, gloomy, tyrannical, and sanguinary. We 
are told of the “sweet uses of adversity ;”” but the eflect of adver- 
sity on Mary’s mind was to harden and imbitter a disposition natu- 
rally reserved and haughty. ‘The persecutions and vexations she 
had endured in the reigns of her father and brother, on account of 
her adherence to the Romish faith, had taught her to vex and per- 
secute others. Her sour temper rendered her one of the most 
unhappy princesses that ever lived, for she was unhappy within her- 
self, as well as from external mortifications and reverses; and her 
whole life seems to present the lingering torment of a sullen, 
jealous, irritable disposition, for ever preying on itself. ‘The picture 
of atrocious cruelty and suffering exhibited by the martyrdoms of 
her reign is unrelieved, except by a sense of painful interest, and 
admiration for the sufferers who died with such sublime fortitude ; 
but as they endured torments, so did Mary inflict them—for con- 
science’ sake. ‘This wretched woman was rather the perverted in- 
strument of evil than evil in herself; what she perpetrated was 
not in fear or revenge, or from any personal motives; but from 





the time they can remember, and they leave a strong and magnifi- 


cent impression on the fancy. As we grow older, and become ac- 
quainted with the particular details of history, we begin to perceive 
with surprise that this splendid array of great names and great 
achievements has another and a far different aspect. On looking 
nearer, we behold on the throne of England a woman whose avarice 
and jealousy, whose envious, relentless, and malignant spirit, whose 
coarse manners and violent temper, render her detestable ; whose 
pedantry and meanness, whose childish vanity and intense selfish- 
ness, render her contemptible. We see England, the country of 
freedom, ruled as absolutely as any Turkish province by this im- 
perious sultana and her grand vizier, Burleigh; we see human 
blood poured out like water on the scaffold ; and persecution, tor- 
ture, and even death again inflicted for the sake of religion; we 
see great men, whose names are the glory of their country, pining 
in neglect ; and a base, unworthy favourite revelling in power. We 
read and learn these things with astonishment: we find it difficult 
to reconcile such apparent contradictions, and are at a loss to con- 











blinded zeal, and the idea that she was acting for the glory of God 
and religion. She executed these barbarities with such a frightful | 
coolness and unconsciousness, that we regard her with the same kind 
of horrour with which we look on some passive engine of torture— 
some wooden rack or wheel stained with innocent blood. Mary, | 
though a remorseless bigot, was not in her nature a wicked woman ; 
she had strong affections, she had uprightness of purpose, and a 
high sense of her own and the nation’s honour. 

The principal events of her short reign were, the burning of the 
bishops Ridley, Latimer, Cranmer, and about two hundred others— 
scenes on which we will not dwell, for we may thank God that in 
these more enlightened times such agonizing details are no longer 
necessary either as example or warning ; the queen’s marriage with 
Philip II. of Spain, whom she deeply loved, and who in return 
neglected and despised her; and the loss of Calais. ‘This town, 
the last of the English possessions in France, was taken during 
her reign by the famous Due de Guise, and Mary never recover- 
ed this stain on the national honour. She died broken-hearted, 
leaving a name linked with the most horrible associations, and 
doomed to bear through future ages the most frightful cognomen 
ever bestowed by vulgar hatred, or deserved by human guilt—that 
of sLoopy Mary! 








Far different were the destinies of her renowned sister ; she who 
was prosperous in her life, and since her death has been exalted by 
historal flattery, and consecrated to popular veneration as ‘ Goop | 
QUEEN BESS.” 

Flizabeth Tudor, the daughter of Henry VIII. and Ann Boleyn, 
was born at Greenwich in 1533. She ascended the throne of 
England in 1558, being then in her twenty-fifth year, and died in 
1603, after a reign of forty-four years and some months ; compri- 
sing an era of unexampled interest, not only in the history of na- 
tions, but in the history of the human intellect. It was an age in 
some respects resembling our own; a period not only fertile in 
great events, but in great men; it was the age of heroism and | 
genius, of wonderful mental activity, extraordinary changes and | 
daring enterprises, of fierce struggles for religious or political free- 
dom. It produced a Shakspeare, the first of poets: Bacon, the | 
great philosopher; Hooker, the great divine; Drake, the great | 
seaman, and the first of our circumnavigators ; Gresham, the great 
merchant ; and Sydney, noblest of courtiers; and Spencer, and | 





Raleigh and Essex, names renowned in history and song. In other | 
countries we find Luther the reformer, and Sully the statesman ; | 
Ariosto and Tasso; Cervantes and Caméens; Michel Angelo, 
Titian, and Correggio; Palestrina, the father of Italian music ; all 
these, and many other famous men never since surpassed, were 
nearly contemporary ; it was an age of greatness, and Elizabeth was 
great and illustrious in connexion with it. 

To separate the personal from the political history of Elizabeth 
would not be difficult; but it would give a very unjust and imper- 
fect idea of her character. The political events of her reign were 
of that magnitude and importance, that to give a distinct and 
intelligible account of them would require, not pages, but volumes ; 
while merely to mention ther in the order in which they occurred 
would convev no new information to the readers of this little sketch 
It is supposed that they have already obtained from those histories 
of England which are generally read at an early age, a knowledge 
of the chief events of Elizabeth's life, and the striking points in her 
character. Almost from our infaney we have a general impression 
that her reign is distinguished as one of the most memorable in 
history ; and at a later period we hear of the * Elizabethan age,” 
as equally illustrious in the annals of our literature. Her wisdom, 
her courage, her prudence, and her patriotism, her unconquerable 
spirit, her excellent laws and vigilant government ; her successes 
at home and abroad, her wars and alliances with the greatest and 
most powerful princes of her time ; the magnificent position which 
England maintained in her reign, as the stronghold of the reformed 
religion ; her own grandeur as the guardian of the Protestants, and 
the arbitress of Europe ; her magnanimous stand in defence of the 
national faith and independence, when the Spanish Armada was 
defeated in 1588 : the long list of great men, warriours, statesmen, 
and poets, who sustained her throne, who graced her court, obeved 
her slightest word, lived if her smiles, and “ worshipped as she 


passed ;*’ all these things are familiar to young people almost from |. 








ceive whence they could have arisen, and how they could ever 
have existed. It will therefore be something new and amusing to 
endeavour to explain and account for them in a clear and compre- 
hensive manner. 

Within the century immediately preceding the reign of Elizabeth 
occurred the three greatest events which, since the redemption of 
mankind, have taken place in this our world: the invention of 
printing, which took place about 1448—the discovery of America 
in 1492—and the reformation in 1517. The first, by rendering 
knowledge more accessible, prepared the way for the two last; 
and Luther, when he plunged into a sea of difficulties and dangers 
to bring to light the errours of the church of Rome, was as bold a 
man as Columbus, when he launched on the wide Atlantic in search 
of unknown worlds. The reformation and the discovery of America 
were destined to produce a wonderful and beneficial effect on pos- 
terity ; yet the immediate result of both was similar and sad ; both 
began by causing much crime, and bloodshed, and strife between man 
and man, at the same time that they roused and called into action 
energies hitherto unknown. ‘The first wild agitating ferment was 
beginning to subside into a bold, settled activity ; and the light 
which had been struggling through clouds of violence and ignorance 
| began to shine forth with a steady splendour when Elizabeth, under 
| happy and glorious auspices, ascended the throne; and being thus, 
| by position and accident, a conspicuous person in an illustrious age, 
what wonder is it that a part of its glory fell upon her, as the most 
prominent objects catch and reflect most brightly the light around 
them? 

Reticion.—During the life of her sister Mary, Elizabeth was 
suspected of favouring the reformed doctrines ; but she outwardly 
conformed herself to all the ceremonies of the Romish church, 
and she afterward gave sufficient proof that in her secret soul she 
was no more of a real protestant than her father. When she 
first came to the throne, she had not, apparently, decided on the 
course she was to pursue in matters of religion. She sent the usual 
dutiful notification of her accession to the court of Rome ; and had 
the reigning pontiff returned a benignant answer, there is no know- 
ing what might have been the consequences, at least for the time ; 
but Paul IV. (Caraffa,) an arrogant, fiery-spirited old man, assumed 
on this occasion a tone which he thought became the infallible re- 
presentative of St. Peter. He thundered forth his displeasure at 
| her presumption in daring to assume the crown of England without 
his permission, and commanded her to submit herself to the holy 
see, on pain of excommunication. Elizabeth, never inclined to 
submit, was alarmed and disgusted. She immediately took the 
title of Head of the Church, to the great scandal of the Roman 
Catholics ; and, it may be added, to the great scandal of all reli- 
gion, considering her sex, her age, and the power she took upon 
herself at so critical a period. ‘Thenceforward she was resolved to 
allow no foreign interference in religious affairs, and there she was 
right: but neither would she admit of advice from the wise, aged, 
learned, virtuous ecclesiastics of her own kingdom; and here she 

















|| tion from her will, and that “ she was resolved that no man should 


' exile, fines, and other miseries. 


was wrong, unwise, and presumptuous. The dangers to which 
she was subjected from her defiance of the pope, and the resolute 
spirit with which she met and repelled them, were the foundation 
of her —— ; 80 that she was regarded as the heroine of the 
English church, and her accession was long celebrated by the people 
, as “the birth-day of the gospel.” But assuredly no thought of the 
| gospel, and its pure and humble principles of action, entered into 
| Elizabeth's mind in regulating the faith of her subjects. That she 
| had not the slightest idea of toleration in such matters is not sur- 
prising, since it is only lately that people have begun to anderstand 
| and practise it: but her audacity was really extraordinary. She 
told the archbishop of Canterbury that she would allow of no devia- 


| be suffered to decline either on the left or the right hand from the 

| drawn line limited by her authority and injunctions. 

| In pursuance of this plan, she persecuted both the Roman Catho- 

| lies and the stricter Protestants (then first called Puritans,) with 
the most relentless rigour. ‘Two persons were burned in Smith- 
field; many suffered other infamous and ervel punishments. In 
the course of fourteen years only, it appears that sixty-one clergy- 
men, forty seven laymen, and two gentlewomen suffered death on 
account of religion; and many thousands endured imprisonment, 


This odious and short-sighted method of repressing religious 
differences had the usual effect. Elizabeth's excessive severity 
against the Puritans increased so much the number and strength of 
that sect, that forty years after the death of Elizabeth they hurled 
Charles the First from his throne, and shook the throne itself to ite 
foundations. But the queen could not dream of such a consumma- 
tion: though her wisdom was great, it was confined within a nar- 
row circle by self-will and selfishness. She was guided by expe- 
diency, not by the love of truth. She would allow no innovations 
in religion but just those which were necessary to separate her ef- 

















fectually from all dependence on the authority of the Roman church ; 
hecanse her own political existence as a sovereign, nay, her very 
life, depended on this: but all her feelings and despotic prejudices | 
were on the side of the old religion. Thus, she was most impa- 

tient of preachers and preaching. She said “two or three were | 
enough for a whole county.” She was an enemy to sermons, and 

was known to call out in her chapel, and command the preacher to 
quit a subject that was disagreeable, or an exhortation too bold. | 
She was with difficulty persuaded to allow the communion-table to | 
be substituted for the high altar and crucifix ; and when the theatres | 
were first licensed plays were permitted only on the Sunday. 


(To be continued.) 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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TO A POET'S DAUGHTER—BY HER FATHER. 


My babe! my own, my blessed babe ! 
When I behold thy charms, 

And look upon the mother sweet 
That folds thee in her arms, 

It seems to me that I may boast 
The richest treasures here, 

For she is best of all the best, 
Thou, dearest of the dear! 


My babe! I have but little store 
Of what most mortals prize ; 
And thousands prank'd in pomp and pride, 
My humble lot despise ; 
Yet, thinking of my wife and child, 
A prouder head I rear, 
For she is best of all the best, 
Thou, dearest of the dear! 


My babe! thou hast no heritage, 
Except thy father's name, 

Which, in misfortune’s worst despite, 
Has won its way to fame ; 

And fame is only precious, that 
Its light the lot may cheer 

Of those, the best of all the best, 
And dearest of the dear. 


My babe! if all my iittle store 
Should in a moment end, 

Should slander blast thy father's fame, 
Forsake him every friend, 

Thy mother spared and thou, his head 
Above the storm would rear, 

Bless'd by the best of all the best, 
And dearest of the dear 


My babe, in all thy path of life, 
Thy mother's steps pursue, 

And let the pattern of her worth 
Be ever in thy view ; 

So shall thy father's heart be glad 
And proud of thy career, 

And thou be best of all the best, 
And dearest of the dear 





SONG, 


My dearie, O, my dearie, O, 

And art thou still my dearie, O! 

Though years have flown, say wilt thou owa 
That thou art still my dearie, O! 


I've sought the maids of foreign climes, 
Till of seeking I grew weary, O, 
But could not find, to please my mind, 
A girl like thee, my dearie, O. 
My dearie, O, my dearie, O, ete 


Italian maids have eyes of flame, 
And darkly sweet are those of Spain, 
And Gallia too; but none so blue, 
So soft as thine, my dearie, O. 
My deurie, O, my dearie, O, ete 


I own I've strayed from thee, my love, 
But absence e’en may serve to prove 
That time or space can ne'er eflace 
The image of my dearie, O 

My dearie, O, my dearie, O, etc 


As youth who wandered far abroad, 
Of wandering tired retraced the road, 
Found that his home, more sweet had grown 
By absence, like my dearie, O 
My dearie, O, my dearie, O, ete 





TO MARY L. 


Thou wilt not forget me, although fer away 

In the bowers of thy loved native land thou wilt stray ; 
When thou hearest the zephyr steal murmuring by, 
And the lone star of even... grows dim in the sky, 
Thou wilt think of the scenes where in rapture we met, 
And of him who adores thee.—Thou wilt not forget. 


Thou must not forget me—for thee I have turned 
From all that could dazzle or tempt me to stray ; 
The flame on thine altar still brightly hath burned, 
And gilded my night and illumined my day ; 

In proud halls, in fair bowers, thy mem'ry was yet 
On my lips—ia my bosom.—Thou must not forget 


Thou canst not forget me. The past has been fraught 
With emotions too deep to be lightly effaced, 

In the core of thy heart—in the depths of thy thought, 
In letters of lava that passion is traced 

In thy weal and thy wo—in thy joy and regret, 

Thou wilt not—thou must not—thou canst no? forget. 
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THE BARGAIN, 


“« Wuart have you there, husband !”” said Mrs. Courtland to her | 
thrifty and careful spouse, as the latter paused in the open door, to 
give some directions to a couple of porters who had just set some- 
thing upon the pavement in front of the house. 

“ Just wait a moment, and I'll tell you. Here, Henry! John! 
bring it in here,” and the two porters entered with a beautiful sofa, 
nearly new. 

‘Why, that is a beauty, husband! How kind you are!” 

“It’s second-hand, you pereeive ; but it’s hardly soiled—no one 
would know the difference.” 

“T's just as good as new. 

“That's the best part of it. 
cost a cent less than a hundred dollars. 
I got it for?” 

** Sixty dollars '” 

** Guess again.” 

“« Fifty !” 

‘* Guess again.” 

‘* Forty-five ?” 

‘No. Try again.” 

“ But what did you give for it, dear!” 

‘* Why, only twenty dollars !”’ 

** Well, now, that is a bargain.” 

“Aint it, though! It takes me to get things cheap,” continued 
the prudent Mr. Courtland, chuckling with delight. 

““ Why, how in the world did it go off so low !” 

ug managed that. It aint every one that understands how to do 
these things.” 

“But how did you manage it, dear? T should like to know.” 

““ Why, you see, there were a great many other things there, and 
among the rest some dirty carpets. Before the sale, I pulled over 
these carpets and threw them upon the sofa; a good deal of dust fell | 
from them, and made the sofa look fifty per cent. worse than it 
really was. When the sale commenced there happened to be but 
few persons there ; and I asked the auctioneer to sell the sofa first, 
as I wanted to go, and would bid for it if it were sold then. Few 
persons bid freely at the opening of a sale.” 

‘« What’s bid for this splendid sofa!” he began. 

“T'll give you fifteen dollars for it,” said I; ‘* it’s not worth more 
than that, for it’s dreadfully abused.” 

“Fifteen dollars! fifteen dollars! only fifteen dollars for this 
beautiful sofa!” he went on ; and a man next to me bid seventeen | 
dollars. I let the auctioneer cry the last bid for a few minutes, until | 
I saw he was likely to knock it down. 

** Twenty dollars !” said I, ‘and that’s as much as I'll go for it.” | 

‘The other bidder was deceived by this as to the real value of | 
the sofa, for it did look dreadfully disfigured by the dust and dirt, 
and consequently the sofa was knocked off to me.” 

“That was admirably done, indeed!” said Mrs. Courtland, with | 
a bland smile of satisfaction at having obtained the elegant piece 
of furniture at so cheapa rate. ‘ Aud it’s so near a match, too, 
for the sofa in our front parlour.” 

This scene occurred at the residence of a merchant in this city, 
who was beginning to count his fifty thousands. Let us look at 
the other side of the picture. 

On the day previous to this sale, a widow lady, with one dangh- 
ter, a beautiful and interesting girl about seventeen, were seated | 
ona sofa in a neatly-furnished parlour in Hudson-street. ‘The 
mother held in her hand a small piece of paper, on which her eyes 
were intently fixed ; but it could readily be perceived that she saw 
not the characters that were written upon it. 

“* What is to be done, ma?” at length asked the daughter. 

‘Indeed, my child, I cannot tell. ‘The bill is fifty dollars, and 
has been due, you know, for several days. I haven't got five dol- 
lars, and your bili for teaching the Miss Leonards eannot be pre- 

sented for two weeks, and then it wi!l not amount to this sum.” 

** Can't we sell something more, ma?” suggested the daughter. 

‘** We have sold all our plate and jewellery, and now I’m sure I 
don’t know what we can dispose of, unless it be something that we 
really want.” 

** What do you say to selling the sofa, ma?” 

“Well, I don’t know, Florence. It don't seem right to part 
with it. But, perhaps, we can do without it.” 

* It will readily bring fifty dollars, I suppose.” 

“Certainly. It is of the best wood and workmanship, and cost 
one hundred and forty dollars. Yo ur father bought it a short time 
before he died, and that is less than two years past, you know.” 

“‘T should think it would bring nearly a hundred dollars,” said 
Florence, who knew nothing of auction sacrifices; ‘ and that 
would give us enough, besides paying che quarter's rent, to keep 


What did you give for it?” 
It is a splendid bargain. It didn’t 
Now what do you think 





| of bargains think or care about —s this view of the subject. 
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Without replying | to the timid girl's request, the as et on com- 
menced throwing over the leaves of a large account-book, and in a 
few minutes had taken off the bill of the sofa. 

“Here it is—cighteen dollars and sixty cents. 
and then sign this receipt.” 

“ Aint you mistaken, sir! It was a beautiful sofa, and cost one 
| hundred and forty dollars.” 

“ That’s ha it brought, miss, I assure you. 
badly now.’ 

Florence rolled up the bills that were given her, and returned 
home with a heavy heart. 

“It only brought eighteen dollars and sixty cents, ma,” she said, 
throwing the notes into her mather’s lap, and bursting into tears. 

“ Heaven only knows, then, what we shall do,” said the widow, 
clasping her hands together, and looking upwards. 


See if it’s right, 


Furniture sells very 








There are always two parties in the case of bargains. The gainer | 
| and the loser. And while the one is delighted with the advantage 
| he has obtained, he thinks nothing of the necessities which have 
| forced the other party to accept the highest offer. But few buyers 
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THE WORKS OF DRAMATIC WRITERS. 


BY MRS. Cc. A. STEVENS. 


WOMAN’S WIT, OR LOVE'S DISGUISES.—BY SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


‘Tere is an intricacy in the two plots of this beautiful play which 
renders it infinitely more interesting when read with attention in 
the closet, than when represented on the stage. 

Yet is it one of the best acting plays ever written. The dis- 
guises are so naturally, so perfectly managed ; the interest is so well 
kept alive throughout ; the silent yet determined pursuits of the 
deeply wronged Helen for revenge ; the extreme beauty of her 
whole demeanour towards Walsingham, when under the disguise 
of Eustace : she is his fellow-pupil, and becomes at once his bosom 
friend. ‘The whole is so delightfully arranged, and leaves the taste 
so fully satisfied, as to set, it should seem, criticism at defiance. 

The play commences with the heroine’s having excited the jea- 
lousy of her present lover by dancing (as he considers) in an inde- 
corous manner with a former suitor. At the conclusion of the ball, 
Sir Valentine, in the lady’s presence, thus gives utterance to his 
wounded feelings : 

“T might perhaps object. 
Yet where’s the thing that can defy objection? 
But this I say, sir, and I'll stand to it, 
That modesty being to woman more 
‘Than beauty—for, without, is beauty cheap— 
‘That woman who doth show her beauty off 
Before her modesty, forgets herself, 
And merits forfeit of that high respect 
Which noble minds would bear her !” 


When asked to “ name the lady gave offence,” Sir Valentine's 

description of her, who then stands before him, is truly beautiful : 

‘A noble stature, stopping there, where sex 

Would have it reach, and bid it go no farther ; 
A head of antique mould, magnificent 
As may consist with softness and with sweetness ; 
Features advertisements of thoughts and moods, 
Wishes and fancies, such as it beseems 
To lodge with chastity and tenderness 
In sumptuous palaces of rich loveliness ; 
And limbs of mould and act therewith consorting, 
Making a paragon of symmetry ! 
Gods, te such homeliness of use perverted.” 

We next find Walsingham and Eustace striving for mastery with 
the foils, in learning which science she has far surpassed him. Her 
expression— 

“ Friendship grows not by time,” 
is a beautiful idea; so is— 
‘* Foree made never yet a friend.” 

Hero becomes deeply hurt at the loss of her lover, wearied with 
her dissipated mode of life, and resolved on using every effort to 
regain his confidence and affection. ‘To this intent she assumes the 
disguise of a quakeress, and pretends to be Hero's cousin. Her in- 
dulgent uncle consents to aid her in all that he “ can do in reason ;” 
when her reply is remarkable for quaintness and piquancy : 

“Can do in reason? Inwhat reason? There 
Are fifty kinds of reason! There's a fool’s reason, 
And a wise man’s reason, and a knave’s reason, and 
An honest man’s reason, and an infant’s reason, 
And reason of a grandfather—but there’s 
A reason "bove them all, and that alone 
Can stand me now in stead, a woman's reason. 








us comfortably until some of my bills come due.” 

That afternoon the sofa was sent, and on the next afternoon 
Florence went to the auctioneer's to receive the money for it. 

** Have you sold that sofa yet, sir!’ asked the timid girl, in a 
low, hesitating voice. 

“What sofa, miss!” asked the clerk, looking steadily in her 
face, with a bold stare. 

“ The sofa sent by Mrs. ——, sir.” 

‘* When was it to have been sold !” 

“ Yesterday, sir.” 

‘Oh, we haven't got the bill made out yet. 
after to-morrow, and we’ll settle it for you.” 


You can call day 





| her supposed cousin, promising, should Hero rejeet him, she will 


Wilt thou be subject unto that ?” 


Hero next summons (through means of her faithful servant, also | 
disguised) Sir Valentine to her country-house, where, in her new 
garb, she entirely captivates her ci-devant lover, and refers him to 


herself accept his hand. 

Eustace, (or Helen,) in the meantime, has become sufficiently 
perfect in the use of the sword, to allow of her achieving the long- 
cherished, long-eoncealed purpose of her soul. She challenges her 
base slanderer to single combat, who, in his hurry, writes the time 
and place of meeting on the back ofa paper which he had formerly 
intended to convey his instructions to a hireling, for the purpose of 








“Can't you settle it to-day, sir? We want the money particularly.” 


ruining the reputation of Hero, as he had previously done that of 





| 








| 





| exile ; the officers of the English and German legions ; 


| her loved friend 4 Helen. This | accident discovers the plot ; while 
the agent of this accomplished villain, stung with remorse when in 
the very act of betraying his intended victim by discovering on her 
table a letter, containing a rich boon to his starving wife and chil- 
dren, falters in his purpose, and finally relinquishes it, on reading in 
her Bible the impressive words, ** Go, sin no more !” to which his 
eye had been directed by the leaf’s being turned down. 

The scene where the duel is intended to take place possesses sin- 
gular originality and effect. Walsingham’s suddenly adopted pre- 
ventive for Eustace fighting is well-conceived—that of borrowing 
his sword for the purpose of trying the depth of the stream which 
borders the place where they stand. He drops it into the water, 
and declares his intention of making the quarrel his own. They 
are, however, opportunely interrupted : the guilty one is left for 
the award of just punishment ; his own and the world’s contempt ; 
while the recognition of Helen by her devoted lover is perfect— 

“ Herself !—my own! 
My sweet !—my idolized !—-my innocent 
Helen! Her eyelids quiver. Helen! Helen! 
They ope! Dost thou not know me, love? Oh heaven! 
Die not away again! My soul’s true life! 
Helen! my gentle one! my patient one! 
My loving one '!—more loving—yes, I say it 
That love thee best—more loving yet than loved ! 
Look at me! answer me! This semblanee but 
Of death, is death itselfto me! *Tis I— 
*Tis Walsingham !—’Tis I—repentingly, 
Humbly, imploring thee to speak to him, 
To look upon him—pity him ! forgive him!” 

It has, I believe, been frequently observed that the disguise of a 
woman throughout a whole play is a great disadvantage, especially 
when the denouement takes place with her lover ; but the incidents 
here are so replete with the deepest interest—the result is so per- 
fect—the combination of effect so complete, that we have nothing 
to regret. Helen, in her scene with H ero, is so truly feminine 
that we can (even in her male attire) afford her our unqualified 
praise. ‘There is, in the development of her character, a tone and 
feeling of chivalry. She is content to abandon home, friends, the 
world itself, and at once to die, in order to clear her deeply sullied 
fame. 

Those persons who have been so fortunate as to witness the ex- 
quisite personification of Walsingham by Mr. Macready, can indeed 
pronounce that it was all the warmest imagination could conceive ; 
all that the a! gifted author could desire. 
—_— 
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THE BROTHERS, 
AN INCIDENT CONNECTED WITH THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 





BY WILLIAM E. 





BURTON. 


All was prepared—the fire, the sword, the men 
To wield them in their terrible array. 
The army, like a lion from his den, 
Marched forth with nerve and sinews bent to slay— 
A human Hydra, issuing from its fen 
To breathe destruction on its winding way.—Byron. 
Aw English artist of celebrity related the following little incident 
The vivacity of his 
manner imbued the simple matter with an effect which cannot be 
given upon paper, although it was that effect which induced me im- 
mediately to enter the narrative in the pages of my commonplace- 
book. I now present to the reader a verbatim copy of my notation, 
relating even the pronominal ‘* 1” of the original. ‘The anecdote 
is positively a matter of fact, and the surviving brother is now one 
of Britain's most illustrious peers. 


in my presence, some half-dozen years ago. 





The sudden return of Bonaparte from Elba materially interfered 
with the extent of my continental tour. France was for the present 
“a sealed book” to an Englishman, and Belgium had become any- 
thing but a pleasant residence for a quiet son of the palette. It was 
known, or said to be known, that the outlawed emperour was ad- 
vancing through Ilainault with seventy or eighty thousand men; 
countless regiments of English, Dutch, Hanoverian, and Belgian 
troops were daily arriving in the good city of Brussels; and it was 
reasonable to suppose that the broad fields of Brabant were likely 
Thou- 
sands of English fashionables, driven from Paris by the arrival of 
Napoleon, congregated in the metropolis of Flanders ; French offi- 


once more to be the prize-ring of the European potentates. 


| cers attached to the Bourbon cause, many of them penniless from 
| . ° . 
the haste with which they crossed the boundaries of their native land, 


to which they had but just returned after a tedious and degrading 
the officials 
ofthe Flemish government ; the great men of the whole Flemish 
nation ; and, independent of the usual mob of camp followers, a 
crowd of sight-loving English and idlers who had positively crossed 
the sea for the purpose of witnessing the campaign. ‘The French 
landlords were keenly aware of their advantageous position, and ab- 


solutely quadrupled their usual prices; nevertheless the Hotel de 


Bellevue, in the Place Royale, was compelled to have a guard sta- 
tioned at its doors, to prevent the irruption of the multitude of 
jodging-seekers, who would not otherwise be gainsaid. 

My pockets were unable to stand the siege made upon them by 
the leeches of Brussels, and I resolved to start for home; although 
I wished to see the fun, which was in preparation, as the players 
say, and speedily to be produced. I was induced tu quit a week 
earlier than I should otherwise have done, by the earnest solicita- 
tion of a hard-faced Frenchman, a special courier in the service of 
the gouty Lewis ; this fellow had been employed for some weeks in 
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travelling between England and the seat of war, and now, with the 
prospect of a few days’ idleness, was unable to find a place wherein 
he could work off his long arrears of sleep. He offered to pay the 
whole of my bill at my lodging, the Hotel de Suéde, in the lower 
town, if I would give up my little room to his sole use. I took his 
offer and his cash, sent my passport to be viséd, and secured a seat 
in the diligence to Malines, (Mechlin,) where I intended to remain 
a day or two, and gloat over the beauties of Vandyck’s cathedral 
altar-piece of the The Crucifixion, and the various pictures by Ru- 
bens which decorate the churches of St. John and Notre Dame. 

Having deposited my portmanteau with the conducteur, I jumped 
into the coupée of the diligence, and, being the first comer, I secured 
the most comfortable seat of the three, to which, in fact, I was en- 
titled by the number of my ticket. In a few minutes, however, I 
was requested by the conducteur to resign my seat, in consequence 
of the whole of the coupée having been secured by a gentleman and 
his lady, who were going through to Antwerp; I exhibited my ticket, 
and compelled the official to acknowledge my priority of claim and 
the errour of the office-clerk. 

‘* Why should I give up my right to a seat because two passen- 
gers wish most aristocratically to secure the whole coupée?” 

“* Monsieur is in bad health, and madame has her fille de chambre 
whom she wishes to retain by her side.” 

“Very well. Obtain me a seat in the rotonde or the interieur, 
and I will resign my number to the lady.” 

A young and beautiful Englishwoman, who, with others of the 
passengers, had been listening to my dispute with the conducteur, 
announced herself as the lady in question, and, with many thanks 
for my consideration, insisted upon my keeping my seat, as she in- 
tended placing her maid in the rofonde. The extreme debility of 
her brother, and the possibility of an unpleasant companion, had in- 
duced him to secure the whole of the coupée, but she was not so 
preposterous as to permit any gentleman to suffer inconvenience on 
her account, especially when he possessed a prior claim to the seat, 
and his politeness insured them the certainty of an agreeable 
companion. 

I was somewhat doubtful at first whether this florid compliment 
was not meant sarcastically, and, for a moment, I meditated a flight 
to the outside of the diligence ; but the quict !ady-like air of the 
speaker evinced her sincerity, and her delicate beauty determined 
me to remain in her society, and prove myself, if possible, the 
agreeable companion she had thought fii to denominate me. 

The brother was in such a weak state as to require the help of a 
couple of stout fellows to lift him into his seat. He was fearfully 
emaciated, but the hectic of consumption did not illume his cheek, 
nor the fire of fever light his almost glazed and sunken eye. He 
was suffering from atrophy ; it seemed wonderful that a human 
being could be so perfectly attenuated, and yet live. His sister 
supplied the place of a wife and mother ; a more patient and atten- 
tive nurse the most nervous invalid could not desire, and his weak 
and nollow voice grew potent in the utterance of her praise. 

I soon ascertained that he was the eldest son of a nobleman dis- 
tinguished for his high tory bearing, and had been travelling during 
the past year in the south of France and Italy, in search of that 
blessing which alone renders life endurable ; but he became daily 
worse, and less able to sustain the fatigue of locomotion. ‘The war 
movements of Europe’s sovereigns compelled him to leave the city 
of Brussels, where he had purposed spending the summer—he was 
now on his way back to his paternal hails—to dic. The difficulties 
attendant on procuring a private conveyance were insurmountable 
in his case—the distance to Antwerp was short, and the diligence 
afforded an easy and a ready means of travel. 

We threaded our devious way through the crowded streets of 
Brussels, amidst troops of horse, private carriages, baggage and 
ammunition wagons, and tumbrils, battalions of foot soldiers, heavy 
artillery, country vehicles heavily laden with storage and commis- 
sariat stores, sutlers’ carts, couriers, and aid-de-camps. As the 
troops arrived, they were sent to their several cantonments ; but 
the city had been a scene of continual bustle and noise for many 
days, and seemed to have attained the height of confusion at the 
moment of our departure. The Life Guards, the choicest speci- 
men of English cavalry, had just arrived, and were drawn up in 
parade order in the Park, surrounded by thousands of the citizens, 
who gazed with wonder upon those noble fellows, the perfection of 
discipline and warlike bearing. It was their maiden campaign ; 
the dandified appearance of their juvenile officers, the degrading 
nature of their avocations in Loudon, where they were compelled 
to fill the unsoldier-like duties of household troops, such as escort- 
ing the members of the royal family to and from London and | 
Windsor, guarding state prisoners, and quelling cockney out- 
breaks, had brought them into much disrepute with the Londoners, 
who predicted the total discomfiture in battle of these holiday | 
soldiers,” “ butterfly troopers,” and * Piccadilly butchers,” as they | 
were called in reference to the riots consequent upon Burdett’s re- 
moval to the Tower of London, when one of the mob was killed || 
by the cavalry guard. But how nobly did the Life Guards earn a 
title to their spurs at the eventful field of Waterloo? in their charge | 
upon the cuirassiers of Napoleon, the warlike pets of the grand | 
capitaine turned tail and galloped discomfited across the field. It \ 
is a well-known fact that one of the Life Guards, named Shaw, | 
killed nine of the enemy with his own hand. When the English || 
infantry beheld the gallant nature of the Life Guards’ charge upon \ 
the dreaded cuirassiers, the shouts of wonder and joy that burst || 
from their many thousands of throats rose above the roar of the | 
artillery. But Iam not going to detail the well-known events 
of this wondrous battle—I have made this out-of-the-way turning 
from my story just to prove that it is possible to be well-dressed, | 











a 
to be, in fact, something of a dandy, and yet possess the courage 
of a man. 

In due time we passed the Porte Guillaume, and entered the 
beautiful avenue of trees called the Allée Verte, extending itself, 
like the Long Walk at Windsor, up to the purlieus of the royal 
residence. My fellow passenger, the invalid, had felt a little exci- 
ted by the bustle of the city and the stirring sounds of the various 
regimental bands; he knew by name many of the officers of the 
English troops, and felt more than a common interest in the proba- 
ble issue of the approaching struggle. As we entered the Allée 
Verte, the duke of Brunswick's regiment passed us in marching 
order. Each soldier was dressed in black, with skull and cross- 
bones insignia in the front of his hat, which was surmounted by a 
black plume ; the colours of the regiment were of black silk, and 
the officers, including the gallant duke himself, were in deep 
mourning, with black sashes and feathers, and crape was affixed to 
the hilts of their swords. 

“Ah!” said the invalid, sinking back into his seat, “a fatal 
omen! the Brunswick black band! I cannot bear to look upon it— 
for it tells of death and foul revenge.” It was in vain that we en- 
deavoured to rally him from his weak and superstitious feeling ; 
he affirmed that the duke of Brunswick, in resolving to keep his 
soldiers in mouming till the death of his father was avenged, was 
actuated by unholy motives ; by personal vengeance, and not by 
patriotic zeal, and that the duke’s own and immediate fall would 
prove the truth of the remark. He anticipated personal evil, also, 
from meeting the black band in the height of his excitement, at the 
moment when he had felt more relief from his withering malady 
than he had experienced during any other day in the past year— 
he knew it was a weakness, but he expeeted present misfortune, if 
not death. 

We procceded in silence for some little distance, till the sudden 
stopping of the diligence, and the sound of martial music, again 
roused our attention. A battalion of newly-arrived English soldiers 
had made a partial halt in the centre of the Allée, awaiting the 
route to their cantonment which had not arrived from the major- 
general of the division. After a short delay, the diligence was allow- 
ed to proceed—as the heavy vehicle was rolling gently past the 
extended lines of infantry, we gazed into many hundred faces of our 
countrymen who were about to dare the dangers of the battle field. 


? 


I was calmly guessing how many of the robust forms and merry 
faces before me were to. be sacrificed on the altar of glory, and 
whether death meant to decimate them merely, or to mow down 
the majority in the plenitude of his power, and leave but a meagre 
skeleton of their well-filled ranks, when I was startled by the abrupt 
exclamation of our lady passenger, who had been also viewing the 
troops. 

“ Good heavens! there’s Albert !” 

The loudness of the remark drew the attention of a small knot 
of officers who had congregated together under one of the spread- 
ing trees of the Allée. 
colours of his country, uttered a cry of surprise, bounded to the 
side of the diligence, and commanded it to stop. 

“Mary! my own Mary! my dear sister—and Harry, too.” 

* You, here !’’ gasped the invalid, as he staggered from his seat 
to the window, and threw himself across my knees to scize his 
brother’s outstretched hand. “ You, here, Albert—in the army?” 

“Why not? I've left Oxford—with the honours too, old fellow. 
My country wanted me, and here I am. Why, Harry ! dear Harry, 
how ill you do look !” 

“ Our mother, Albert—we have not received letters from England 
lately—our mother’s health’’—inquired the sister. 

“She is dead, Mary. She died two months since.” 

“Dead! oh, why, why were we not informed ?” 

“We have written many times, to your last direction, Poste 
Restant, Strasburg.” 

“We intended to pass the summer there, or in its vicinity. I 
forgot that it was in France. It is my fault. And mother is in- 
deed no more?” 


A handsome young man, carrying the || 


| Mary ; he will not be thwarted of his prey. I shall soon follow 
| our parent.” 
“* Let us hope that the air of your native hills——” 
** Do not hope it, for it cannot be. Fool that I was to give 

| Suasbong as 4 direction. Write home from Antwerp, and ask 

father to join us directly. Albert expects to meet me at Paris 
—I shall never sce him again! How handsome he appears! We 
| spoke together but for a minute, yet our discourse embraced the 
sum of human existence—collegiate honours, martial glory, love 
jand pride, and—death! Happy brother! blessed with health and 
youth, he is now in the sure pursuit of victory and fame. Emily, 
| too, the rich and heauteous girl, the companion of his infancy, the 
| chosen of his heart, awaits his return to gladden him with the name 
| of husband! while I, spirit-broken, hopelees, helpless, am dtag- 
|| ging my dying frame about the world—a curse to myself, and a 

subject of annoyance to all around me.” 

| * Dear brother—this is very unkind.” 
|| “IT did not mean it 30, for you Ceserve more from me than a 
| life’s devotion can repay. You must excuse us, sir,” said he, ad- 
dressing me ; this little family matter has doubtless been sufficiently 
| tiresome to you—but this dear girl willingly resigned her place in 
| the fashionable world when her youth and beauty, to say nothing 

of her birth, gave her a position which few can ever hope to gain— 
| nay, more, she gave up the certainty of a desirable match with one 
who honourably deserves her love—for the sake of sacrificing her 
|young days in attendance upon a hypochondriac death-struck 
| brother. But it is now nearly over; I feel that a few short days 

will end the struggle, and then, my dearest Mary, you may look 
|} once more for happiness and love.” 
| ‘The invalid was right in part of his hypochondriac prognostica- 
tions ; I have told how the sight of the black band immediately pre- 
ceded the news of the death of the invalid’s mother, and it is now 
| a matter of history that Brunswick's duke was killed in the execu- 
tion of his revenge. But the invalid’s prophecy respecting the 
family destinies proved strangely erroneous, notwithstanding ap- 
pearanees were so much in its favour. It is true, though, that he 
never did see his brother again—for the young soldier was found 
under the walls of the Chateau St. Hougomont with his right arm 
shattered by a cannon ball, a bayonet wound in his breast, and a 
sabre cut upon his cheek—but his country’s flag was clutched in 
his death grasp, and his comrades had to cut the staff and the 
colours from the hold of his closed and death-stiffened fingers. 
The invalid encountered a severe storm in his passage across the 
channel ; a strong bout of sea sickness, which at one time seemed 
to threaten his weak frame with dissolution, evidently new-tuned 
his nerves and gave him a fresh lease of life. His recovery was 
| speedy and entire; he hastened to console the afflicted Emily, the 
| intended bride of the dead soldier; how sincerely she mourned his 
| loss may be ascertained from the fact that in less than a twelve- 














| month, she gave her hand in marriage to his brother. 

The sister married the man of her heart, and is now the mother 
| of seven children. An affectionate sister seldom makes a bad wife. 
| "The adventure in the diligence had its effect upon my future des- 
| tiny, I can assure you. I was then a poor, half-starved painter, 

living upon enthusiasm and boiled beef, with a tolerable slice of 
| hope of better things. You know what I am now, and how I live. 
You know, too, who patronizes me, and who is said, correctly too, 
| I own, to be the builder of my fortune and my fame. Well, that 
| nobleman was the invalid in the diligence. 








WILLIS’S PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. 


| LETTER PROM UNDER A BRIDGE. 
| Grienmary, June, 1840 


From the Brother Jonathan, 


My pear Doctror—A skater who had passed ten years in a warm 
limate could scarce cut his name on the ice more awkwardly than 
scribble yours once more on paper—witness that capital D, so de- 
ficient in the usual grace of my flourishing caligraphy. A voyage at 





c 
I 


| 


|| her cheeks unchecked. 


“ She died with a blessing on her lips for her absent children.” | 
There was a pause—a holy pause, sacred to the best affections HI sea is a long vacation for the thumb and forefinger of one whose 
‘ Se, § : 


of the heart. It was broken by the sound of the bugle, the hum of | “daily bread” is to “eat paper and drink ink ;" but, besides the 
many voices, and the loud beating of the drums. || stiffness resulting from this pleasant desuetude, my hand is white- 

“The route has arrived ; I must to my post. Good by, Mary. | blistered within and red-blistered without, hoeing weeds out of my 
Heaven bless you, Harry. Father is at the Hall im Norfolk—he'll || gravel-walks all day yesterday in the sun. I find that lawns, like 
be glad to see you. Rouse him from his grief, bring him over to | friendships, require presence and care. Mine, that I left soft and 
Paris next month, and let’s be happy together.” | delicate, have, in ove brief summer, grown coarse and tangled— 

“] shall never see you more, Albert,” said the invalid. || not to be restored to their remembered aspect but by pains and toi! 
|| It will be one of the joys of the New Jerusalem, I think, that we 


“ Nonsense—you are worth a dozen dead ones yet. Our men | ' 
shall have friends and possessions that we can leave and find again 


are on the move, by Jove; I must be gone. Good by, Mary—I l 
know you will take care of him. Harry, old fellew—brother. give || 5 they were. ; 
us your hand. ‘This war is but a nine days’ wonder—it must last || You may put faith in trees. 
till I win my laurels, though. See you in Paris—and then, Hurry, i} gloriously ' Glenmary is dark with the green and gold shadows o1 
I'll give you another sister—your old playmate, Mary ; my darling | June. The dog-woods are holding up 4 now parasol at the top 
Emily.” || The firs are fresh-ringed with emerald. The wild grapes lavish 
The young soldier blushed as he grasped the hands of his rela- || their embraces ** like Solomon in all his glory,” and the forest-trees 
tives; the word of command was given, and he stepped from the || of my Omega look almost unfamiliar to me as I stand at the door 
side of the vehicle to his appointed place in the ranks of England’s || —their countenances, which I knew so well, are so altered with 
warriours ; the gentle breeze shook out the folds of his country's | thrift and overgrowth. There are some toads whose faces are new 
p of honest pride, he paced to the || —squatters that took possession in my absence ; but the swallows 
The elder brother retired from the || and orioles are the same, and they tilt and twitter and take my old 
hat for a charter of security with a confiding remembrance worthy 


Mine fulfil their promise—oh how 


flag, as with head erect, and ste 
martial soundings of the band. 
window, and covered his face with his long attenuated fingers. 
The sister gazed after the young hero and watched his retiring || of a more friendly werld. . 

steps with painful earnestness, while the silent tears stole down ‘Taking breath yesterday over my hoe, (Tam shorter-winded with 
the town life I have been leading lately,) I fell to whistling the air 
of Cracovienne, and from that to thinking of Elssler and the fury 


She was roused from her gaze by the sobs of her invalid brother. 
of admiration in which I left you and the town. I did not think 


“‘T shall never see Albert more. The hand of death is on me, 
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it worth while, at the time, to put my button in peril by telling you | cease to lengthen their petticoats for us, however, we may be tole- | _ Some men have a natural and uncontrollable passion for getting 
there was a better dancer in the world ; but, at this distance, with || rably sure when we are safe from further corruption. = a and who oe ony of paying down for anything. 
nothing of mine i lutch t a “ promise to pay,” (which || My neighbours seem glad to see me back again, and they tell me ey hate your cash tailors, and shoemakers and hatters—they 
g of mine in your clutch except a “‘ pro pay, H hei he brid 4 | despise the penny press and its morality, and they turn away from 
you are free to do violence to at your pleasure,) I venture to as-|/ it is pleasant to stop their wagons once more on the bridge, and’) your cash stores as if they were mad dogs. We knew a man of this 
sure you that there are four heavens of motion above Elseler which | hang over the railing to chat with me. One brought me yesterday character whose first debt was contracted in his fourth year, it was 
are void, and that Taglioni floats alone in “the seventh.” ‘The || a hollow stone he turned up last summer with his plough, and which | three cents for some candy, and from that time to the present he 
third heaven is sufficiently adorable, however, and Elssler is a de- || he had kept carefully till I returned, thinking I might like it under | has never been ou: of debt. I officiated as groomsman at his mar- 
lightful creature, worthy of all the wreaths and acclamations, and, |/ the little waterfall at my door. It is large enough for a cupid’s bath, | bent poser ed read em - ors, J my > my 
% i| . , : . I he , he = 5 y ne dominie’s fee, 0 not 
as far as I am concerned, welcome to all the dollars she will take || and the bright etvonms breake and spreads over it at this moment in | pay him to-night, ask him to remember it till next week.” Debt 
from us, to make her, when her legs lose their attraction, a coun-|/ a crystal fan. The boys come with young grape vines and balsam- |) was his hobby, and he rode it like any politician. He held a good 
tess in “ faderland.” In the two marked qualities of her dancing, || firs, trout, game and strawberries, and every man in the country who || fat office under the democrats, but when they repudiated the credit 
force and archness, she is only surpassed by the goddess of her pro- || has a long-tailed colt gallops by with a martingale studded with | system, he bolted ; that touched his favourite theory, credit was 
fession. Her sister Therese dances and looks like a pair of tongs, || brass nails—for I once bought a blood mare for a great deal and sold || ag ne pen eee sais 
° , — I . a |}. Alte » we do not lo pon debt as the terribie monster it has 
and Duvernay and Augusta content themselves with aiming solely || her for very little. Guse out of my bed, I seslion thet I om 2 fer || been described to be, bringing all manner of evil in its train: it ap- 


at grace. Fanny Elssler can walk on the points of her toes in a || mer and at home, though, at my first waking, I am puzzled to know 


way that Shakspeare’s Ariel and Taglioni would never think of | whether I am in England or Ireland, on land or water. 


imitating: and [ have seen her jump higher and stay longer in the | 
air than I ever saw dancer before, and certainly, in giving an arch, 
mocking, saucy and piquant expression to a dance, she is admira- || 
bly successful. When she attempts merely a movement of grace, || 
she comes at once to the level of the half dozen who dispute the || 
field with her, and as to soul—but | must speak of that in Taglioni. 

I have ransacked my brains in vain for an image which will ex- 
press to you fully the contrast between the mere movement of | 
It annoys me to compare them at all—but 


Taglioni and Elssler 
as the question was seriously asked in New-York which is the bet- | 
ter dancer, I must try to get my impression on paper by hook or 

by crook. What shall I say’? It is the jump of a grasshopper to 
the float of a smoke-curl—the glide of a locomotive to the skim of 

The grasshopper and the locomotive seem doing their 
The smoke-wreath and the swallow 
Elssler reserves nothing, and 


| 


a swallow 
utmost, and so does Elssler. 
seem at play, and so does Taglioni. 
you see that she does not, and when she has finished her pas, she 
holds down her panting lungs with a difficult effort, smiles with a 
look of complete self-approval, and, with a gesture of her hand, 
says “there!” It is the execution of a most difficult task persever- 
ingly learned and accurately done by a woman, whose body and 
limbs are well formed for dancing, but with whom both the effort 
and the effect are purely physical. You do not even think of the 
character she represents in the ballet. It is Elssler—Elssler’s | 
limbs—Elssler's bust—Elssler’s step—nothing but Elssler and her 
personal qualities. And admirable and dazzling to the spectator 
as these qualities are, she compares in the same characters to 
Taglioni as the marble Venus does to the warm and breathing | 


woman. 
Oh how differently does this goddess of the dance “do her | 


She bounds upon the stage with the buoyancy of a 


spiriting !"” 
‘There is no 


hird stooping to draw his beak through the water. 
hurry in her marvellous swiftness—no effort in her floating rebound. | 
Her fine nostrils are slightly arched with animation—her eyes are | 


full of a kind of melancholy earnest, like an angel's, bent on the ac- | 
complishment of his errand—her lips, half-parted, are eager and un- || 


conscious ; and (if it is the Bayadere) she is the Bayadere—dancing | 
with miraculous skill, yet never thinking of the dance—in love with | 


Familiar and pleasant to the sole is this hob-nailed shoe. * Like 


flannel to the heart,” as the Irish beggar would say, is this spacious | 


old jacket of fustian. Delightful above all the luxury of palaces is 
the cottage you can scream in, or set fire to, or paint black, if it 
please you. Home is a great word—it means a world where one 
is king. 

My bridge is in high preservation, but its virgin paint is some- 


what weather-stained. I cannot paint it anew, however, without 


great waste of autographs ; for I find it bescribbled with names || 


and poetry like the side of a country tavern. Here is one verse 


poets errant in this dull world, though their impromptus sadly want 
trimming . 
“I’ve wandered long and wandered far, 
And never have I met 
In all this lovely western land 
A spot so lovely yet. 
But [ could think it fairer 
Could I but stay and bless 
With a fond and trusting heart 
Its wondrous loveliness.” 


My compliments to the author. 
N. P. W. 


A pleonasm or so, but smooth. 
Adieu, dear Doctor, and believe me, yours, ever, 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


DEBT, GETTING IN AND OUT. 
BY MARSHAL J. BACON, 


MANKIND, with few exceptions, can never all entertain the same 
opinion on any one subject ; they invariably divide into parties and 
sects, and advocate and support their own notions with a warmth 
and pertinacity which nothing can equal. One subject, however, 
does present an exception to this otherwise general rule, it is debt. 


upposed, and the opposition has been unanimous. 


nature says, 
** Neither a borrower nor a lender be,” 


and the philosopher Franklin, in the remarks of Poor Richard, op- 
poses it with no common zeal. We do not now remember a single 





the disguised god, and, through all her grace, power and execution, | 
breathing and expressing nothing but love-—the dancer und the wo- | 
man, with all the attractions of limbs unmatched for aerial symme- 
try, absorbed in the one passionate representation of an adoring and 
devoted woman. The introduction of a pas seul, for which other | 
dancers collect themselves with an effort, and which they are ex- | 
hausted in achieving, seems in Taglioni but a release of imprison- | 
ed grace—a movement to refresh her limbs with their natural mo- | 
tion—an outbreak of impatience to be on the wing—as if, were her 
part achieved, she would spring away, like Mercury, through the | 
air, and rejoin some aerial troop with limbs and swiftness like her | 
own. Wonderful as her execution is,it seems but the beginning of | 
what she might do—it is finished so perfectly—it is done so tran- 
quilly—the step is measured so on the flow of the note, not lagging 
on its ebb—as if, though the time is perfect, there were time enough 
to have done more—as if the music swam enchanted out of her mo. 
tion, not her motion out of the music. And all this with a sonl— 
as if the dancing hed a language—as if, within her delicious frame 
slumbered some heavenly thought or purpose, achieving its end or 
expression by this marvellous harmony of motion. You forget to 
tremble for the pure woman at your side, or for the interpretation | 
of the grosser spirits of the audience. ‘The dancer is pure—you | 
would answer for it as you would for the snow-flake on mid-air. | 
And that snow-flake, fallen and soiled, is not more different from 
its first starry shape and whiteness, than the feelings excited in your | 
mind by the dancing of Ellsler and Taglioni. 

It is useless as well as too late to moralize on the introduction of | 
public dancers to our country—but, there is no doubt, I suppose, in| 
anybody's mind, that, take it all in all, it is the most Sie 

| 
| 
| 








Spectacle the country was ever brought to tolerate. It is very differ- 
ent in France and Italy; for the same reason that the naked men and 
women in marble which stand very innocently in the streets of the 
continent, would have a very pernicious effect set up in the market- 
places of New-England. Where the populace are used to such 
sights from childhood, they give rise to little or no improper asso- 


ciation. But the popularity of the modest dancing of Augusta, and 


the unpopularity of the more skilful, but very different dancing of 
Lecompte, and the longer petticoats and subdued style of Ellsler, 
indicate a consciousness and alarm in American modesty, which is 
just sufficient to make the whole exhibition dangerous and corrupt. | 
How soon it will be an innocent amusement will depend upon the 

progress we make in losing what little national morality remains of 
our inheritance from the pilgrims. By ascertaining when dancers 


| 


person who has advocated the thing in the abstract, and we all know 
| how earnestly parents and guardians advise their children to avoid it, 
as a pestilence that undoeth the substance, and destroyeth the man 

In practice, alas! how different. ‘There is no man who would 
not get in debt, if he could, from the clothless, feodless loafer, who 
tries to run his face for a penny's worth of rum, to the great mer- 


| chant who wants to borrow the trifling sum of half a million to meet | 
It seems to be a natural principle | 


{some pressing engagements. 
implanted in the breast of nature itself, for our very birth is a debt, 
| if the preachers are to be believed, and one, too, by the way, which 
every man has to pay, and then gets credit for that which he could 
not avoid, it being sounded in the papers, ‘* Mr. has paid the 
debt of nature,” ete., as though it exhibited a prompt man, who 
meets all his engagements punctually. 
We may say of it, as the sobered drunkard did of his failing, 
“ Getting into debt is fun, but getting out is the devil,” which, by 
the way, would have been more just in point of truth, formerly than 
now. Oh! those were glorious times—no one had interfered with 
human rights, and all that sort of thing. ‘Then any one could get 
into debt, and without reform too; you could wear good clothes, 
| board at a crack house, drive good horses, anything, in short, ex- 
cept spending money ; the only drawback was, that after a trifling 
neglect on your part, your business engagements would become so 








went so far on the Sabbath, as to be able to return before Monday 
There was, too, a brevity in these walks, and certain 


| morning. 


|| eyphers which were seen in black and white not uniike ** G. L.,” 


| 


| seemed to turn back your footsteps, intimating, we presume, get- 
| ting lazy, or gaol limits 
| But, oh! tempora! oh! mores! sad revulsions ; now-a-days, 
however strong your inclination to get into debt may be, you can- 
not do it, without references of the first character, and then vou are 
dunned before the debt is cleverly contracted. ‘Then, too, the an- 
noyance ; you cannot go quietly to the sheriff and give bail, but you 
are served with some long chancery affair, and asked all manner of 
impertinent questions, by a pert, impudent jackanapes, who calls 
| himself the solicitor for the complainants. Bah! how I hate your 
“attor’s. for ptff.,”’ and your “solic. for com't.”” But then I should 
not, for Tam not troubled much that way, for it is not always that 
the gentleman I am indebted to can get an attorney to trust him. 
No, the good old times are changed ; your cursed politicians must 
meddle with it, and talk of imprisonment for debt, the credit sys- 
tem, extended issues, and all that sort of humbug. Why could 
they not have left the matter open to every man, and if I preferred 


every man in business based all his calculations on bad debts, and 
as it went round the circle, no one could complain. To be sure 
lawyers and sheriff's officers fared more sumptuously, but then 
they got in debt too sometimes. 





that shall scape the brush, for it is a comfort to know there are |, 


| numerous, that you never left the city on week days, and only | 


getting into debt and going to jail, to not getting into debt. and not || 
| going to jail, what business is it to the legislature or anybody else? 
There certainly was never anything lost by the credit system, for | 


Hl the penny post. 


|| pears to be a quiet, peaceable, genteel animal, excellent to go, but 
|, bad to stop. 


THE PUPPET-SHOW AND THE POST-COVERS. 


** Ladies and gentlemen—and you, my very pretty little dears— 
| here you will see the whole allegorical and pictorial history of her 
'| Most Gracious Majesty's post-covers—and all fur the low charge of 
one penny. For the accommodation of the short-sighted, the figures 
| are magnified beyond the natral size, and the history of the same 
| humanely adapted to the very lowest comprehensions. ‘The post- 
covers, ladies and gentlemen—only one penny, and don’t breathe 
upon the glasses.""—* Very faithful, quite extraordinary '” mutters 
an old gentleman in a faded apple-green coat, yellow waistcoat, and 
drab breeches and gaiters—‘*a beautiful work,” he exclaims, as 
with the eye intent at the lens of a showman’s box, and quite un- 
|, conscious that he is rubbing elbows between a baker and a chim- 
| ney-sweep, he gazes on the magnificent government work of art ; 
}| and listens, with gaping ears, to the revealings of the master of the 
|| show, who, with extraordinary sagacity, thos interprets the hiero- 
| glyphics of the ‘Treasury :—* Look directly to the centre, and you 
! will perceive the figure of Britannia with her shield upon her knee. 
| 


| She has just put up a covey of postmen with the wings of wild- 
| geese ; naked in the pictur, but here, you will perceive, clothed for 
families. One of the postmen, you will observe, is making for the 
ear of a camel on the left, having, doubtless, a letter of importance 
| to deliver to that sagacious animal. At the foot of Britannia is the 
| British lion, looking as mild as if suckled upon ass’s milk, and 
| having not so much as a growl in the whole inside of him. His front 
| paws is benevolently put out of sight, and his terrible tail hangs 
| 48 limp as a thread-paper! ‘The group on the immediate right is 
considered by Mr Hume to be very beautiful. Observe that gen- 
tleman, without buttons to his coat, shaking hands with a wild 
| Indian. That is the portrait of Mr. Pease, the quaker, as he ap- 
peared after his first motion in the House of Commons. ‘The red 
| Indian as holds Mr. Pease is the famous chief Cut-and-come-again, 
| of the Splittskull tribe. He and the other wild men are making a 
|| bargain with the whites for rum and powder, for the savages are to 
| give only their skins. Mr. Pease seems to say that all orders must 
| You will observe a dog standing very respectful 
He was taken when a puppy from 


| be post-paid. 
|| among the legs of the Indians. 


The theory of debt has, since civilization commenced, been warmly || the wife of a general officer in the first American battles ; was 
a 
The bard of 


1 suckled by a squaw, and is therefore tenderly attached to the Split- 
| skulls. A close observer may perceive that the dog has his own 
|| Opinions of the quakers. On the extreme right is a majestic man 
|| in a broad hat, talking to himself, and, as it appears, much delight- 
{| ed with the conversation. Name not known. Inthe centre, a wo- 
\| man, with a baby at her breast, supplies a beautiful allegory, which 
|, I will not insult your capacities to attempt to describe. Only the 
| back part of the baby is seen, but that is from life. A naked Indian 
|| that sits, and seemingly says nothing, is a most important figure. 
|| You will perceive that his arm affectionately encircles his knee ; by 
|| which the artist infers that‘ all is as right as his leg.” A man roll- 
| ing one cask, and one man hammering at another—making much 
noise and doing little work—are por:raits from parliament ; to be 
| supplied according to the politics of the beholders A most um- 
brageous tree—said to be a portrait of the tree of knowledge— 
springs from the centre of the group, as meaning to shadow forth 
| the blessings of the penny postage. Your polite attention is now 
| requested to the group on the left. In the front is a gentleman on 
|| his knees, writing. Do you see him? That is a fancy portrait of 
| Lord Palmerston, writing a ‘ communication’ to the innocent Hong 
|! merchants in the distance—known by their long tails—and at the 
moment selling a chest of fine Pokee to an English trader. The 
|| men-of-war, still further in the distance, are sailing for Canton 
| Now particularly observe the man with a heavy load upon his 
| shoulder at the back of his lordship. That is a portrait of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, taken at the happy moment when making 
| up his budget. Yousee that he is about to get the back of the ele- 
phant in front. Now, particularly mark the eye of the elephant as 
it is cast back upon the chancellor; being as much as to sav, 
|| * What the dickens is he going to put upon me now?’ The second ele- 
phant evidently shares in the curiosity of his companion. Observe 
| that gentleman in earnest conversation with another gentleman, be- 
| tween the elephants, and before the camels. Thev are talking of 
the war in China, and other subjects of polite society. At the ex- 
| treme back to the right is a Laplander in his sledge, drawn by a 
stag. He is on his journey to ship a cargo of ice, having received 
a large order from Messrs. Gunter, by penny post, for that commo- 
dity. You are now earnestly requested to consider what has been 
happily called the domestic parts of this wonderful composition. 
Observe the group at the right-hand lower corner. A wife is read- 
ing a letter in confidence to 4 female friend—a letter from an absent 
husband, desiring the partner of his bosom to have prepared on his 
arrival by the late train, hot lamb chops and a dish of sparrow-grass. 
A little girl (their pledge of mutual love) is eagerly struggling for 
| the letter. Now look to the opposite corner There is the portrait 
of a venerable old lady of the name of Smith. She is bed-ridden, 
ladies and gentlemen, and is listening to a letter read by her nercy. 
Mark the figure of Mrs. Smith. She is looking all sorts of gratitude, 
and her two hands is clasped. ‘The letter is from her grandson, John 
Smith, reported to have been hanged for burglary and murder ; 
whereas that letter, just received by the penny post, assures the 
delighted parent that her grandchild is transported for life, for rob- 
i| bing on the highway, with the minor offence of slitting an attorney's 
||nose. And that, ladies and gentlemen, and my pretty little dear, 
|| concludes the whole of the hieroglyphical history of the covers of 
Vivat Regina, no money returned.’’—Lon. pap. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The New-York Review. No. XIII. July, 1840. New-York: Alexander 
V. Blake, Gold-street, corner of Fulton. 

WE believe it will be conceded on all hands that this is one of 

the most able and influential reviews published either at home or 

abroad. The papers are not more conspicuous for their great ta- 








lent than for their strict impartiality ; and no one can turn over the 
pages that contain them without being at once convinced that they 
are written by gentlemen as well as scholars. The editor himself is 
a man of distinguished talents, and no one, in all the literary cir- 
cles, is better qualified to decide upon the merit of such contribue 
tions as eminate from the pens of others, and which are given to 
the public through the Review. New-York is, and has a right to be, 
proud of this work. ‘The table of contents for the July number is 
unusually interesting, as will be seen by the following enumeration : 


“ Article 1—Constitutional History of Greece, and the Demo- | 


cracy of Athens. 
“ Article 2—The country around Rome, its climate, culture and 


condition. 

“ Article 3—University Education. 

“ Article 4—Sir Walter Scott. 

“ Article 5—American Finances and Credit. 

“* Article 6—The Smithsonian Bequest. 

“ Article 7—De Tocqueville's Democracy in America. 

“* Article 8—Critical notices.” 

Among these notices is one of the Countess Ida, Mr. Fay’s new 
novel, which, coming as it does from the highest authority in Ame- 
rica, we take the liberty of transferring to our own columns as a 
mere act of justice to an absent and greatly esteemed friend. 


The Countess Ida. A Tale of Berlin. By the Author of Norman Leslie, etc. 
New-York : 1840. Harper and Brothers. Two vols. 12mo. pp. 270 and 250. 


** Fiction is now one of the widest channels of moral instruction ; | 
for every single reader of any work purely didactic, a popular story | 
counts its hundreds, and although we are far from regarding this as 
the best form of inculcating important truths, we acknowledge the 
necessity of so using it, in order to resist the floods of falsehood and 
corruption which sweep in through the same inlet. ‘The instance | 
before us is one in which we think it was well to make use of it; 
in no other way could the absurdity of the barbarous and unchris- 
tian practice of duelling be so clearly exposed, or the practice itself 
so efficiently assailed, as it is in this tale of the Countess Ida. The | 
author has shown no ordinary degree of moral courage, in thus ven- | 
turing to attack one of society's deepest-rooted prejudices, in defi- 
ance of the ridicule to which it must expose him, and no common 
talent in the execution of his purpose—he has drawn a real hero, 
notwithstanding that he is deficient in the first requisite of the cha- 
racter, as the world counts heroism. A single consistent principle 
—unwavering firmness in refusing to do what conscience condemns 
—carries this hero triumphantly through all the trials, to which in- | 
sults, scorn, poverty, persecution, and false accusation can subject | 
him, and secures to him respect and sympathy under every impu- | 
tation which hatred and malice contrive to cast upon him. We} 
plead guilty, however, to the charge of having some of the common 
prejudices of the world, which conscience now calls up—we did 
rejoice when our hero had an opportunity at Paris of facing dangers 
more appalling even than meeting an enemy in single combat, and | 














TOC READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Juvenis ts received, and the alternative adopted. The manuscript is destroyed. 

A Connoisseur does not strike us as being what his signature claims. He only 
thinks that he ts @ connoisseur. 

S. T’. is pretty fair, and is on file. Sois Amina, and so ts not Our Mary Ann, 
One reading of that manuscript is enough. 

Momus must be misdirected. Jt is impossible the 
intendedfor the Mirror. 

We have received a long and very well-written communication from An Old and 
Steady Admirer of the Mirror, for publication ; but, grateful as we may feel 
Sor its kindness and tts compliments, and perfectiy as we coincide in its senti- 
ments, we must decline to insertit. We donot think ourselves called upon to 
come into contact with that which has been 20 uniformly and so studiously 
avoided. 

Afflatus has the hysterics, of we understand his case. 





tpt could have been |) 





| subject matter. The practice and all its concomitants lead to 
levity. It is this we complain of. It is impossible to preserve 
anything like the seriousness that belongs to the ordinances of re- 
ligion, where they are allowed to be interrupted amidst their deepest 
solemnities by the unseemly presence of the beggar's box, and the 
importunities—silent but speaking importunities—of those who 
carry them through the congregation. 


The neglected dead.—We are of those who attach some impor- 
tance to the disposal of the relics of mortality after death. It may 
be a weakness, but it is a natural one, and has been shared by 
mankind in general, in all ages. We would fain believe that this 


|| body, which has for so many years been the instrument or the mas- 


We were very much struck some fifteen years since with the beauties of the poetry || tet Of a human mind, the shrine of an immortal soul, is worthy of 


sent tous last week, as original! 
Penseroso has probably misconceived her Italian in adopting such a signature. 


Caricaturio ts excellent. Let him get Mr. Child or Mr. Robinson to lithograph 
his brains, and hang up the picture among a leather-dresser's samples. 


family. 
Many must wart till he gets more ideas. 
Js not Summum Bonum mistaken in his aims? 
rather lead to the chief of evils? 
We have not had time to look very attentively into the essay of Mr. Brown Smith. 
Mr. Fretful Plagiary writes a very querulous epistle, for which he will please to 
consider himself heartily thanked, and as evidence of our wish to reciprocate 
courtesies, we hereby grant him the parlkamentary privilege to“ withdraw his 
petition and papers.” 
Mock Modesty ts too gross—so ts the communicationon promenading. 
Sobrietas ts quite right, but his remarks are too late to do any good this year. 

















OFFICE OF PUBLICATION NO. 142 FULTON-STREET. 

Church contributions.—There is, in our opinion, no grosser de- | 
| secration of our houses of public worship, than the practice of | 
| carrying about the contribution-box in church. It is not precisely 
good deed, whether religious or secular, may as properly be per- | 
formed on Sunday as on any other day of the week. We have no | 
narrow or puritan notions of the sort. We would see the Sabbath 
observed in the spirit of its institution; but, it has never seemed | 
to us that it was intended as a day of sadness and gloom, to be 
kept with sullen seclusion, and its twenty-four hours spent in 
| monastic mortification and penance. Such hav@ never been our 
| views of the day or of its duties. The objections now about to be 
| Suggested—and they will be very briefly stated—are based upon a 
| different feeling, and depending for their force, if they have any, 
The church is no place for fiscal tran- 





| upon other considerations ! 
| sactions ; the house of God was never erected either for loaning 
| or for borrowing or begging money. Its purposes are of a different 


| 
! vault 
}; all stoop, and about half-grievously need the hand of an American 


She should have written tt Flirtillo. | 


| 





| 


| 
| 


| there they remain 


a i 
|| by the original meanness of their design and execution 


\] Broadway and look at the principal mementos. ‘The best of these 
= ' 
| is a white obelisk to the memory of Thomas Addis Emmett, excep- 


more respect than the carcass of a brute ; and it would sharpen the 
agony of our last struggle to think that we should look upon pos 
terity through a glass-case in Surgeon's Hall. Still more revolt- 
ing would be the idea that any one near and dear to us was to be 


Corvo is awfully severe upon what he seems to deem an intrusion into the Crow {| contaminated by the touch or the gaze of the rude or the unfeeling 
I tl t . > : 
iis epistle appears to be intended for what formers calle scere-crow || Again, if the rites of interment and sepulture are useless to the 


Wouldn't hie wishes carried out i} dead, as zealots in the cause of science maintain, they at least soothe 


the grief of the living, and afford them an opportunity to manifest 
their gratitude and respect toward the departed. Customs vary in 


| this regard ; the Jews clothed themselves in sackcloth, and strewed 


their heads with ashes; the North American Indians gash them- 
selves with knives and flints; the Turks make gardens of their ceme- 


|| teries ; New-York, however, seems to care little for the dead, so 


that the quick can be comfortably housed. There is a very hand- 


and around it is a graveyard, which might be an ornament to the 


| some stone church standing in Broadway, dedicated to St. Paul ; 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | 


= || city, were it not utterly neglected 


It is shaded by noble trees, 
and, as it costs neither time, labour, nor money to let them grow 
Look, however, at the grave-stones and monu- 


|| ments—they would disgrace Potter's Field by the ruin and dilapi- 
|; dation into which they have been suffered to fall, even more than 


Pause in 


| tionable only in its paltry dimensions, and because the inscriptions 


because it generally takes place on Sunday; for we hold that a | 
, || two pieces of armour, and two or three nondescript articles probably 


| 


} 


| 


which cover it cannot be read. Stuck upon the front of the church 
is a pillar of pudding-stone, which, with a club, a helmet, one or 


meant for trees and banners, carved in dirty freestone, is the monu- 


I! ment that a nation's gratitude has placed over the bones of Richard 


Montgomery. ‘The whole is of about the size, and much inferiour in 
conception and workmanship, to the sculpture of a cominon family- 
As for the gravestones, some of them are lying down, nearly 
Old Mortality. The other monuments argue the great poveriy of 
those who erected them, and scandalous forgetfulness or neglect 
on the part of their successors. ‘They are built of old bricks, which 


| appear to have been cemented with mud, and faced with thin slabs 
1} 


| of stone, which have peeled off, like the scales of a leper, and left 


the skeletons in their naked ugliness, deformity and beggary. That 


' 
| the dead may rest, and for the credit of the church corporation, we 


met them in a manner to silence every suspicion of want of courage | character eltogether ; its oljects as wide of pecuniary transactions 


—this is a natural feeling ; we cannot entirely divest ourselves of |) as they are of military manuevres or of theatrical representations, || hope that some measurce will soon be taken to restore them 


it, and we are never fully satisfied with any man’s claim to heroism, 
until he has proved it by the strongest test—voluntary exposure to 
death in a good cause. We do not give an analysis of this book, 
because it is too well known to our readers to make that desirable ; | 
but we can assure any one who may not yet have read it, that he | 
would do well to take it in hand, forthwith, and that he will find 
some three or four hours most pleasantly and profitably spent upon 
it. Asa tale it is well told, the plot is well laid, and well deve- 
loped, and the interest is sustained throughout ; the language is 
pure, and the sentiment elevated, and the moral lesson inculcated | 
important and instructive—as a work of fiction, altogether, it is one 
of the most agreeable and instructive of the times.” 





By Charles F. Hoffman, author of 


Gryslaer, a Romance of the Mohawk. 
Harper and Brothers, 1840. 


“A Winter in the West.” 2 vols. 


This book was laid upon our table just as we were closing this 
department of our paper 
and well-known as a brilliant and agreeable writer, and was for a 
long time connected with the New-York press : 
the Mirror. In every situation he has occupied, he has displayed 
peculiar and decided ability ; and it will not be indisereet to add, a 
refined deportment and warm-hearted amiability of charweter which | 
have made a friend of all who know him. As strict erities, how- 
ever, our business is with the merits of the book, and not those of 
its author, however conspicuous. ‘ Crvyslaer,” then, is a stirring 
and spirited border story, founded on the eventful history of the 
Mohawk country during the war of the revolution. Many of the 
characters and incidents are historical, and Mr. Hoffman has con- 
nected them skilfully with the fictitious narrative. The sketches 
of scenery, like all from his pen, are touched with the hand of a 
master. 
much truth as beauty ; for Mr. H. has traversed the whole of the 
romantic region he describes, and he depicts its features with the | 
spirit of a woodman and the eye of an artist. Mr. II., though still 
a young man, has long been conspicuous as a popular writer and { 


They may be relied upon, moreover, as possessing as 


successful poet ; but we have always thought that his forte lay in 
descriptions of scenery, and in this department he is undoubtedly 
pre-eminent among American writers. ‘The book before us, how- | 
ever, shows a great diversity of talent. It contains some good | 
verses and good dialogue, as well as fine description. As his 
march is evidently onward, we cordially wish him, what has never 
yet been realized by literature in this country, an ample reward 
for his intellectual labours. 


Its author is a gentleman extensively || 


the American and || 


| and we can see little more revolting in turning a meeting-house in- ! 


| . P t % _w . . 
to a school for cavalry tactics, as was the case with the old Dutch || lighful village ; the railroad cars and Murphy's Economical Accom- 


| of money-boxes during divine service on a Sunday. In a word, it 
| js because these things are permitted to take place during service, | 
| that we object to them. It would be rather less insulting to the 
sacred character of the place, if these church charity baskets were 


| kept in reserve until the services were over and the congregation 


| dismissed. 
' ecclesiastical mendicants at the door, to solicit and receive money | 
from those who passed out ; but, to suspend the holy performances | 
of the Lord’s day, between the closing prayer and the benediction, 
| in order to give the collectors an opportunity to push their * poles 
| with bags at the end of them” into the face of the congregation, 
and to visit every pew for the purpose of inviting everybody who | 
can be coaxed or shamed into it, to rattle their rusty copper or | 
silver sixpence into a deputy beadle’s box, is enough to distract 


by the sacredness of the day, of the place, or the monitions of the 
minister. What can be more out of keeping with them all! When 
these forced loans are for any merely secular object, they are out- | 


ragcous ; 


they are profane! They are changing the temple of the living 1] 


God into a counting-house. It is saying in 80 many words that | 
the gospel is dispensc d here at so much money a-head to the 
hearers; and that, in order to insure safety and punctuality, the 
business is conducted upon “ the cash system.”” No trust in this 
office. Here is your sermon, beloved, and there are your prayers— | 
now, as Dean Swift once said upon a similar occasion, ** down with | 
yuur dust.” You have had the services, and now we will trouble you 


“The labourer is worthy of his hire ;” and as 


” 


for the equivalent. 
“ prompt pay” is all that enables us to put our work to you so low, 
just hand it over, and we hope you will make good use of your 
pennyworth. Shall we be charged with levity in these remarks ? 
We hope not; for nothing could be more foreign to our feelings 
than to show even the shadow of disrespect for religion. It is to 
save the church from disrespect that we make them ; it is because 
we would rescue the institutions of religion from the cavil of the 
scoffer, and preserve it from the very appearance of worldly-minded- 
ness, that we thus express disapprobation. If what we have said 
eavours of levity, it is a levity impossible to be separated from the 





| 
Then indeed it would be bad enough to station the } 


and if for purposes professedly sacred, they are worse— |} 


| 
| 


The village of Harlem.—'T'wo lines of coaches run to this de- 


| church during the revolutionary war, than there is in the jingling | modation Line, so called, we presume, because its cost is only half 


that of any other, while the accommodations are quite as good 
We cannot see why Harlem should retain an unmeaning Detch 
name, while there is nothing Dutch in its location, and but one 


| Dutch-built house in its precincts. There is a river at Harlem, and 


; 


|| may have occasion to visit Harlem 





im it there are plenty of fishes, and boats, and hooks and lines are 
provided for visiters to catch them. There is also a very handsome 
garden with shady walks, flowers, fruit, and several placid pools 
with weeping willows. One of these contains a gold or silver 
fish to every cubic inch of water—“ live buliion, which, if comed, 
with a little mint sauce, would be delicious."" We went 
came by Murphy's Line, which has an excellent stopping-place at 
either end, where the utmost attention is paid to all comers, espe. 
cially the ladies. We were pleased with the care taken of them 
by the agent, as well as with the civility and skill of the drivers 
Without detracting from the merits of the other line, we may say 
that we liked this, and recommend it to those of our readers who 
We also advise Mr. Murphy 
to put more coaches on the route, so as to keep pace with his fast 
Otherwise, he will ere long have another 


and 


increasing patronage 


opposition to contend with 


A point to be decided. —In a case tried in one of the New-York 
courts a day or two ago, the chief justice remarked that “if a 
married woman has good proof that her husband is dead, she may 
marry again ; and if her husband turns out to be alive and returns, 
she undoubtedly would not be guilty of bigamy, because the guilty 
intent was wanting ; but which husband would be entitled to her 
would be a matter of doubt.””. We should scarcely consider this a 
difficult point to decide : if the husband had been beyond the seas, 
and intelligence of his death had been received, in such case the 
second marriage would be void—but where he is absent within the 
country, and has had opportunities of apprizing his wife of his ex- 
istence and has neglected to do so, and failed to contribute to her 
support, and the wife in such case marries, having received intelli- 
gence of his death supported by probable evidence of the fact, we 
are inclined to think the claim of the second husband would be as 
well founded, as though a legal divorce from her first bonds had 
been obtained. 
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WHEN GENTLE MUSIC’S SOUNDING. 


AN ADMIRED SONG—WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY SAMUEL LOVER. 
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our bliss: 


sweet when sur-round 
friends 





tear We view them far a- way! 


But love them as we may, 


e love when nearThan 
them less 
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*s them far a-way! As when thro’ mem’ry’s 


tear We view 


a meee 


SECOND VERSE. 


| But over deserts burning, 


Far we roam, 
°Tis sweet at last returning 
To our home: 
Be’t happy as it may, 
That home no bliss bestows, 
So fairy bright as those 
We fancied when away. 


THIRD VERSE. 


And when fond hearts are meeting— 
Beating high— 
How sweet the brilliant greeting 
f the eye! 
But though ‘o bright its ray, 
‘o lovers far more dear, 

Is the sad—the secret tear— 

For one that’s far away! 








MISCELLANY. 
SONG OF THE TUSCAN MAIDENS. 


How merrily we maidens rove 
O’er thymy banks and meadows gay ; 
We tune our sweet guitars to love, 
And sing the golden hours away. 


Among the musky-breathing bells 
Of chaliced lilies we disport, 
Or wander in the busky dells, 
Where fairies hold their moonlight court. 


When twilight fields of liquid air 

Di the di 1-dropping dew, 
We wreath amid our braided hair 

Sweet flowers as bright as Eden grew. 





When, trimly deck'd with ribands gay, 
We join the village dance at eve, 





Our tell-tale eyes our hearts betray 
To eyes that smile not to deceive. 


No lordly lovers haunt our shades, 
But mountain-rovers, brave as free, 
Come stealing through the mountain glades 
To breathe their vows of constancy. 


So merrily we maidens rove 
O’er thymy banks and meadows gay ; 
We tune our sweet guitars to love, 
And sing the golden hours away. 





Love or cuttpren.—Tell me not of the trim, precisely-arranged 
homes where there are no children; ‘“‘ where,” as the good Ger- 
man has it, “ the fly-traps always hang straight on the wall ;” tell 
me not of the never-disturbed nights and days; of the tranquil, un- 
anxious hearts, where children are not! J care not for these things. 
God sends children for another purpose than merely to keep up he 
race—to enlarge our hearts, to make us unselfish, and full of kindly 
sympathies and affections ; to give our souls higher aims, and to call 
out all our faculties to extended enterprise and exertion; to bring 
round our fireside bright faces and happy smiles, and loving, ten- 
der hearts. My soul blesses the Great Father every day, that he has 
gladdened the earth with little children. 

Learrine.—A plishments and ornamental learning are 
sometimes acquired at the expense of usefulness. The tree which 
es the tallest and is most thickly clothed with leaves, is not the 
t bearer, but rather the contrary. 
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| vidual cases. A higher is, that which makes provision, on a large 
| scale, for the relief of such distress ; as when a nation passes on | 





the excellent engraver, having with great labour completed his fine 
whole-length portrait of Washington, from the picture by Gabriel 


found himself in the predicament of having only seventy guineas 
subscribed. Oncomplaining of his inadequate compensation, a print- 





Tue print ov Genera Wasuincton.—James Heath, a. r. a.|| Want or courtesy.—A fault of American women.—Miss Sedg- 


} 


wick, in a recent production, intimates that a want of courtesy is the 


| ‘most striking and prevailing defect in the manners of the Ameri- 
Stuart, (a print which was to have been published by subscription,) | cans.”” We presume she means American women—at least her specifi- 


| cations point that way—as thus :— ‘I have often seen men in steam- 
|| boats, in stagecoaches, in churches, and other public meetings, rise 


seller offered him one hundred guineas for the plate. ‘This was dis- || and give their seats to women, and the women seat themselves 


dainfully refused by Heath. On the evening of the day that he 
sent the plate to the printer, the news of the death of Washington 
arrived from America. ‘This event so altered the state of affairs | 
that impressions could not be produced fast enough for sale ; and | 
the artist’s house was literally besieged for them. An American | 
speculator, who came over in the ship that brought the intelligence, | 
took two thousand impressions, and paid Heath two thousand gui- | 
neas for them. ‘The fortunate engraver, in fact, cleared consider- 
ably above five thousand pounds by the happy decision of keeping 
the plate in his own possession. No one regretted his good luck, | 
for it is a beautiful work of art; and is always reckoned by conti- 
| nental artists and intelligent amateurs as a standard and sterling 





| specimen of the art of engraving in England. 
True cnaritry.—The lowest order of charity is that which is || with a song !” 
|| I have heard you.” ‘ But I have such a cold.” “ Singing is good 
\| for a cold.” 


satisfied with relieving the immediate pressure of distress in indi- 


from common almagiving to a general provision for the destitute. 
A higher still is, when such provision is made in the way of antici- | 
pation, or for distant objects ; as when the civilization of savages, | 
the freeing of slaves, the treatment of the insane, or the education 
of the blind and deaf and mutes, is undertaken. 











i| altogether wrong. 
The highest cha- || does not want to play, let her just say so. 


\' quietly, without a look or word of acknowledgment. And so with a 
|| thousand other attentions which are rendered, and received without 


anyreturn. Avoid such discourtesy, my young friends—it is not only 
displeasing, but unjust. We actually owe some return for such 
civilities, and a courteous acceptance is, in most cases, the only 
one that can be made. These litle chance courtesies are smiles 
on the face of manners, and smiles are like sunshine, we can scarcely 
have too much of either.” If this want of courtesy is really a cha- 
racteristic of American women—and we cannot dispute Miss Sedg- 
wick’s authority, who is one of them—it is, we are persuaded, a 
fault not of disposition but of manner. Having made this comment, 

we submit the matter to the consideration of those concerned. 
FasHioNnaRLE CoLLoquy.—* Miss Sophia, will you favour me 
“Oh! no, Mr. Senior, never sing.” ‘IT think 


“And then my wrist is lame.” ‘I will cure it.” 
“T have forgot all my music.” ‘ Can you not recollect one piece !” 
“Tt is some time since I practised.” ‘* Were you not playing as 
I entered!” “ Only drumming.” “ Well, drum me a tune then.” 
After telling about twenty more fibs, the lady plays. Now this is 
If the young gentleman 1s poor, and the lady 
But if he is a rich 


rity of all is, that which aims at the prevention rather than the alle- || simpleton, let her just get up, seat herself at the piano, and go it. 
viation of evil. It is a nobler charity to prevent destitution, crime, || ‘That's the way. 


and ignorance, than to relieve individuals who never ought to have | 
been made destitute, criminal, and ignorant. 


Tom suertan.—At one of the election-dinners at Stafford, 
(when his father was returned for that borough,) Tom Sheridan 


A SINGULAR TRIAL.—A curious cause is about tobe pleaded before || WS in earnest conversation with the gentleman who sat at table 
the tribunal of commerce of Bordeaux. A person of that city gave a || 2€xt to him. The mayor of Stafford, Mr. Horton, an eminent shoe- 
promissory note pavable at sight. When it was presented the debtor || manufacturer, (the staple commodity of the town,) presided, and, 


had an enormous pair of green spectacles on his nose ; and, having 
informed the hussier that his sight was very bad, asked him the na- 
ture of the bill. ‘The hussier replied that it was payable at siglit. 
“In that case,” said the debtor, “I cannot pay it until my eves 
get better, for I do not see it!” The holder of the bill not being 
satisfied with this view of the question, has commenced his action. 

Eneuisu ipeas.—An English lady, on arriving at Calais, on her 
way to make the grand tour, was surprised and somewat indignant 
at being termed, for the first time in her life, a foreigner. “ You 
mistake, madam,” said she to the libeller, with some pique, “ it is 
you who are foreigners; we are English.” 





| 


as a matter of course, gave as a toast, ‘ Prosperity to the manufac- 
ture of Stafford.’ ‘This was not heard or attended to by T. Sheri- 
dan, who continued his conversation ; on which the chairman, in 
rather a dignified tone, exclaimed, “‘ Mr. ‘Tom Sheridan, I have 


| proposed the toast of * Prosperity to the manufacture of Stafford,” 


which you have utterly disregarded.” Tom instantly turned, and 
imitating the pompous manner of the mayor, said, ‘* Sir, may the 
manufacture of Stafford be trampled on by the whole world !” 
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